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The Fall of the German This two-volume work, translated from German 
Empire documentary sources, gives the first authentic record 

Ralph H. Lutz in English of the course of the War in Germany as 

seen by the Germans themselves. Here is revealed 

the growth of socialism in the war years, the weakening of the military system 
the eventual collapse of the imperial structure. A source-book of unsurpassed 
value to any student of the history of the World War. These volumes constitute 
the first of a series of “Documents of the German Revolution.” Two volumes 
1476 pages, $12.00 postpaid. (November 1932) | 


Speaks with authority on the relations between Austro-German Diplo- 


the Central Powers in the period immediately preced- matic Relations 
ing the World War. It provides a background essen- 1908-1914 
tial to an understanding of the origins of the conflict 

Oswald Wedel 


and of the present-day problems of Central Europe. 

It is based on materials in the Hoover War Library, the Widener Library, and 
the archives in Vienna, where Dr. Wedel had the advice of the Austrian authority, 
Dr. Alfred Pribram. 240 pages, $3.00 postpaid. (November 1, 1932) 


Diplomatic Relations A definitive study based on an examination of 
between the U.S. and = documents in the archives of the State Department in 

Japan 1853-1895 Washington, previously unavailable. These consist 
almost entirely of diplomatic correspondence. Com- 
pleteness was assured by reference also to corre- 
spondence in the China and Korea files dealing with questions involving Japan 
and the United States, in their relations with each other jointly and with other 
Powers. An absorbing chapter in American diplomacy, and a political history of 
Japan in assuming her place as a world power. Two volumes, 1100 pages, $10.00 
postpaid. (September 19, 19352) 


Payson J. Treat 


The story of Norway’s delicate and desperate task The Neutrality of Nor- 
of maintaining her neutrality in the World War, new way in the World 
to most students, is interesting both as it shows the War 
diplomacy of neutrality and as it reveals the details 
of the bitter and little-known economic war that raged 
over the blockade of Germany. In this latter struggle, one of the most interesting 
and important phases of the War, Norway played a major role. (University 
Series.) Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. (August 1932) 


Paul G. Vigness 


George D. Herron This study of Herron’s activities as an unofficial 
and the European agent of the Administration is a new chapter in the 
Settlement history of the War and the Peace. Pacifist, preacher, 


M. P. Briggs socialist, internationalist, Dr. Herron was rooted out 

an of his academic pursuits and thrust into the diplomacy 

of the World War, where he served with skill and fervor. Here is the first de- 

tailed review of his activities. (University Series.) Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 
(June 1932) 
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Orientation in College Instruction 


[EDITORIAL | 


The trend toward mass instruc- 
tion at the college level during re- 
cent decades has given rise to or 
been accompanied by a_ variety 
of problems such as overcrowded 
colleges, complicated programs and 
requirements, larger and_ larger 
classes, confused aims, and stand- 
ardized procedure. The difficulties 
thus provided, as well as the de- 
mand that more adequate provi- 
sion be made for marked differ- 
ences in the interests, abilities, 
purposes and attitudes of students, 
have led to a host of announced so- 
lutions and “plans” by various col- 
leges. These proposals seem to have 
the common characteristic of being 
serious and sincere attempts to 
deal with problems actually en- 
countered. 

The orientation course, one of 
the widely recommended solutions 
relative to the better adjustment of 
college students on the one hand 
and of college instruction on the 
other hand, has been rather gen- 
erally identified with the junior 
college years. It is most frequently 
of the survey or over-view type and 
is usually offered to freshmen. 
Teachers of such courses are some- 
times called orientation teachers. 
Regarded as an endeavor to assist 
the student “to find himself” or “‘to 


get his bearings” and to give to 
subject-matter appropriate mean- 
ing, significance, and relative value, 
such a special course may seem de- 
fensible. It is defensible at least to 
the extent that it is a good solution 
and not likely to shut out a better 
one. One should bear in mind, how- 
ever, that a desirable goal may be 
sought in a wrong way. It is easiest, 
and also consistent with a familiar 
tendency to standardize solutions, 
to provide an orientation course and 
then to assume that the task of ori- 
entation has been solved. 

Not only is the adequacy of spe- 
cial orientation courses still unde- 
termined, but the policy and the 
practice involved may be open to 
considerable question. Is the as- 
sumption sound that orientation is 
an important need existing only or 
peculiarly at the junior college 
level? Are we safe in assuming that 
special courses or special teachers 
offer a satisfactory means of pro- 
viding for orientation? Certainly 
there are many activities other than 
special courses which may be use- 
ful in providing for the orientation 
of students. These activities in- 
clude many and varied extracur- 
ricular activities, conference ses- 
sions, guidance programs, advisory 
schemes, employment of large in- 
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struction units such as projects, 
comprehensive or terminal exami- 
nations, instruction in how to 
study, and others that might be 
added. Is it not possible that the 
influence of such activities may be 
made to contribute to orientation 
more effectively and more generally 
than do the special courses? Such 
activities have the apparent ad- 
vantage of being available for use 
as needed during several years, at 
both the junior and senior college 
levels of instruction. 

It would seem to be a good gen- 
eral approach to this problem to 
face the question how one may 
give a student his bearings—how 
orient him. In all probability one 
would conclude that the answer 
would be dependent upon the im- 
mediate and general purposes of 
the subject, upon the level of stu- 
dent advancement, and upon the 
type of subject-matter. It would 
seem then that in good college 
teaching, every teacher, whatever 
the level or the subject, must be 
more or less of an _ orientation 
teacher. To relieve the teachers of 
this responsibility or a conscious- 
ness of it by assigning it to a special 
course may have a truly damaging 
effect upon the quality of instruc- 
tion in general. The survey type 
of course aims chiefly to present a 
mass of facts or to familiarize stu- 
dents with a wealth of information. 
Such a concept of orientation is 
narrow. 

To get their bearings as students, 
to become oriented, one individual 
may need to be taught how to read 
or how to study effectively, another 
may need assistance in how to an- 
alyze or how to integrate the infor- 
mation acquired, while a third may 
need counseling as to the selection 
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or sequence of courses. Integration, 
analysis, reflective thinking are 
surely not less important nor less 
difficult than orientation. Yet, spe- 
cial teachers of these appear neither 
necessary nor practical. In truth, 
these types of emphasis are pro- 
vided by the teachers who are 
known merely as excellent teachers 
of science, history, economics, and 
so forth. The aims of orientation, 
Coss states, are “(1) to present 
large bodies of facts, (2) to develop 
comparisons, to point out mean- 
ings, and wherever possible to ha- 
bituate students to a feeling of irri- 
tation unless they know or at least 
strive to know the why and whither 
of things.” In this does he not seem 
to suggest that the aims of orienta- 
tion may be attained by good teach- 
ing in any or all courses? 
Continuous adjustment, suited to 
the student selection and the in- 
struction level, might be expected if 
all college teachers were to accept 
the duty of giving to their subjects 
appropriate breadth of meaning 
and of indicating essentially sig- 
nificant relationships to other fields 
of instruction. Some characteristic 
differences in technique or empha- 
sis may rightly exist between less 
advanced and more advanced ley- 
els of instruction. There seems to 
be ample evidence to support as- 
sertions that students continue to 
flounder and get confused after 
they have reached the senior col- 
lege, unless they receive continued 
assistance in making the requisite 
adjustments and interpretations. It 
is asserted that they do not know 
how to assemble, analyze, or inter- 
pret factual material, that they are 
not even passably well informed in 
matters of politics, history, religion, 
or economics. Students affirm the 
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need of continued orientation when 
they say “This subject doesn’t mean 
much to me” or “I can’t tell the im- 
portant from the unimportant.” 
That the comprehensive exami- 
nation as now employed by many 
institutions is in effect an instru- 
ment for impelling scholastic ori- 
entation with reference to subject- 
matter may be one of its prime 
recommendations. It is the purpose 
of this type of examination to de- 
mand that a student find meaning, 
make interpretation, and weigh 
values in the content studied. Ac- 
cordingly, it is probable that his 
manner of study will be dominated 
by a purposefulness intended to 
assure those desirable outcomes 
and which it would often lack 
without such an urge. Thus the 
comprehensive examination may be- 
come virtually an agency for ac- 
complishing much self-orientation. 
The use of a conference period 
to displace the typical recitation, 
and individual conferences as need- 
ed with student advisers, deans, 
or other trouble-fixers may furnish 
valuable assistance to students in 
getting or maintaining their bear- 
ings. Dewey presents a strong case, 
in his Inglis Lecture, for a type of 
organization of subject - matter 
which will tend to promote pur- 
poseful study by students and to 
reduce the prevailing emphasis on 
memory and informational content. 
It is admitted that the interpre- 
tation of orientation as used here is 
broad and that it implies a continu- 
ous giving of meaning to facts, a 
continued integration of one’s ac- 
quired mass of meanings. In this 
sense it is opposed to the compart- 
mentalization of knowledge and 
the need of it extends through life 
and pertains to its every problem. 


This concept represents, in Bode’s 
phrase, a “synthesis of learnings” 
as a means of developing in the stu- 
dent a way of life or “an independ- 
ent philosophy of life.” 


F. P. OBRIEN 





Secondary education (including 
in its later stages the junior colleges 
and the lower divisions of the teach- 
ers colleges and the university) will 
be not less intellectual but more 
social and adaptive. It will be di- 
rected toward giving the student an 
understanding of the natural and 
social world in which he lives. The 
mastery of the academic letters, arts, 
and sciences will be no longer the 
end of his school mastery, but the 
educational means of understand- 
ing life. Whatever other resources 
of experience lie outside of the tra- 
ditional disciplines, such as indus- 
trial arts and fine arts, will be uti- 
lized with full scholastic respecta- 
bility as valued aids in realizing the 
new and broader conception of the 
human and social purposes of the 
common schools.—Carnegie Report 
on State Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia. 





General education ends at the 
close of the sophomore year or the 
junior college, and admission to 
senior colleges above this level is 
open only to persons of unusual 
ability and interest who wish to 
prepare themselves for superior 
civic services which issue from the 
special mastery of some aspect of 
civilization as represented in those 
arts, letters, and sciences which 
interpret our American civilization. 
—Carnegie Report on State Higher 
Education in California. 

















Is the Junior College Student “Depressed”? 


CATHERINE HIMES* 


“They don’t look depressed,” 
thought the instructor, watching 
her junior college class in English 
Composition stroll into the class- 
room. They did not look much dif- 
ferent from the college students of 
more prosperous days. They ap- 
peared to be as well clothed and as 
well fed, and certainly they were 
as high-spirited. And yet anyone at 
all close to these young people knew 
the pathos of their situation; knew 
that they had been graduated from 
the high schools in a time of depres- 
sion, which had made it impossible 
for them either to obtain employ- 
ment or to go away to college; knew 
that they had been forced by condi- 
tions, for which their elders were 
responsible, to make a complete 
about-face in all their habits, atti- 
tudes, and plans for the future— 
these boys and girls who had been 
brought up “soft” and led to expect 
a far more comfortable and cheer- 
ful existence than the world today 
is likely to provide for them. 

As their theme ideas had been be- 
coming somewhat thin, it occurred 
to the instructor to ask them to 
write out their experiences with the 
depression and to express their 
mental and_ spiritual reactions. 
They were urged to write frankly. 
The eighty-one themes that resulted 
presented such an amazing evidence 
of character and such a promise of 
spiritual leadership that it seemed 


*Instructor in English, Crane Junior 
College, Chicago, Illinois. 


worth while to collocate the contri- 
butions they made toward restoring 
one’s faith in the ability of the on- 
coming generation to straighten out 
the tangle we have made. 

These eighty-one students, regis- 
tered in Crane Junior College, come 
from all walks of life, for their par- 
ents are doctors, ministers, and 
teachers; meat-cutters, blacksmiths, 
and janitors. The greatest numbers 
are proprietors of business con- 
cerns, ranging from small stores to 
large factories. The occupations of 
the parents represent a fair sam- 
pling of the industry of the city, 
carried on by railroad men, cattle- 
buyers, policemen, mail-carriers, in- 
surance agents, real estate promot- 
ers, bank employees, executives in 
large corporations, contractors ona 
large scale, and owners of apart- 
ment houses. In many instances 
specific incomes were mentioned. In 
a fair number the former salary 
was around two hundred dollars a 
week, although others had incomes 
less adequate. The parents of sev- 
eral had at one time a working capi- 
tal ranging from $40,000 to $100,- 
000. Whatever the former circum- 
stances were, however, all but six 
of the eighty-one declare that their 
family income has been drastically 
reduced by the depression. Three 
of the six, including twin brothers, 
are enjoying the same income as 
before. The other three say that 
they could not be worse off than 
they were before the depression. 
There have been cuts of salary two 
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or three times, often as much as 
fifty per cent, numerous cases of 
employment for only two or three 
days, and of absolute unemploy- 
ment among men who formerly 
earned good salaries. There were 
also tremendous losses in invest- 
ments and a few instances of bank- 
ruptey. Sixteen students report 
heavy losses due to bank failures. 
One writes, “My father earned large 
sums as a contractor. He has been 
idle two years. Now he works twice 
qa week. Our income can hardly be 
termed an income.” One owner of 
a prosperous fur business found 
himself with only forty-seven cents 
on hand. Another student writes, 
“My father is no longer the white- 
collared contractor, but merely an- 
other one of the unemployed. My 
kind, affectionate, philanthropic, 
devoted father has actually turned 
to an angry, remorseful, intimidat- 
ing individual, deserving of deep 
sympathy. At times I find him sit- 
ting on the couch, meditating, his 
face expressive of a sorrowful, de- 
jected heart. The picture of his own 
immediate past brings no pleasure 
to him. He remembers it only as a 
dream.” Altogether, the story of re- 
verses in these families is too tragic 
to bear repetition. 

The significant point is_ that 
many of these students were reared 
in homes in which a high standard 
of living prevailed. One boy sums 
up the usual state of affairs thus, 
“We were never millionaires but 
had many comforts we have to get 
along without now,” or, as one col- 
ored student puts it, “We had a 
non-complainable standard.” Ex- 
pressions like these abound: “‘Noth- 
ing was too good for our family,” 
“As my father was able to afford 
these things, we made no objec- 


tions,” or “When we needed any- 
thing, we bought it with little 
thought of expense.” Many say that 
their parents owned their own 
homes. Twenty-one mention sav- 
ings in the bank. All but two say 
that they had always had _ good 
food and clothing. Most of the fam- 
ilies owned automobiles; some two 
or three. They refer to expensive 
habits of entertaining and family 
vacations at summer resorts. A few 
mention having had servants, but, 
in general, the impression is that 
these young people belong to the 
typical comfortably situated Ameri- 
can family that lived well as a re- 
sult of satisfactory employment, 
hard work, and thrifty habits. 

Now all is changed. While the 
majority say that they still have 
good food and comfortable shelter, 
they have been forced to economize 
in ways hitherto unknown. Many 
of them have moved into smaller 
apartments, sold their automobiles 
or discontinued using them, given 
up many comforts. The favorite 
economies are in clothing and 
amusements. One boy _ writes, 
“There are no more cars, no more 
maids, no more grand pianos, and 
instead of five suits of clothes I have 
only one.” A girl writes, “I never 
dreamed that I would have to wash 
floors and clean rugs. However, 
much to my surprise, I have dis- 
covered that I am very good at 
housework.” Although one student 
says, “Insecurity, the hovering pos- 
sibility of a calamity, dominates our 
family,” another says, “Because of 
my parents’ excellent ability to 
economize, we manage.” The best 
that most of them can say is, “We 
can still look ahead without fear of 
going without food, coal, or warm 
clothing, but perhaps the heads of 
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my father and mother are graying 
before they should.” 

With many of these students the 
most serious change in their status 
is that they have been disappointed 
in their plans to go away to college. 
Twenty-six of them had made defi- 
nite arrangements to enter such 
universities as Northwestern, [lli- 
nois, Wisconsin, and Chicago. One 
girl who had earned and saved the 
money for college had lost it all 
when a neighborhood bank failed. 
One boy’s father who had kept up 
an endowment insurance to expire 
at the time of his son’s graduation 
from high school had been obliged 
to use the sum to pay taxes and 
interest on a mortgage instead of 
for the boy’s college expenses. One 
girl has had to abandon plans for 
studying music in Europe. Since 
Crane is a college without a campus 
and with few social opportunities, 
these students are sacrificing many 
pleasurable features of college life 
in giving up their plans, but, with 
only one exception, they adapt them- 
selves with surprising good grace. 
One girl wails, “All my plans for 
college are lost and seem like hope- 
less dreams of the past,” but an- 
other says, “I find, after all, that 
college life without living in a so- 
rority house is quite endurable and 
enjoyable.”” Some speak of the un- 
fortunate effects of their disappoint- 
ment in depriving them of a definite 
goal, but the general attitude is ex- 
pressed by one student who writes, 
“T have accepted the change in plans 
quite philosophically when I have 
thought of many people who have 
lost everything. How very fortunate 


Iam to have a public college situ- 


ated so near my home.” 
A number of the students say 
that they are in college because 


there is no work. Many speak of 
learning to appreciate an education 
through unpleasant experiences in 
trying to secure employment. One 
young man says, “My education be- 
gan to look important to me and 
became more than just something 
in the ordinary course of events.” 
Many are making heroic efforts 
by working outside to keep them- 
selves in school in spite of the diffi- 
culties they encounter in securing 
positions and in having their hours 
and pay cut. They are working in 
ten-cent stores, drug stores, apparel 
shops, soda fountains. One boy 
whose father was formerly a rich 
man says concerning his out - of - 
school employment, “The most im- 
portant lesson I have learned is self- 
reliance. I have found a way of 
meeting my own expenses. I am a 
waiter at a summer resort. I sell 
programs at games. I sell song 
Sheets, install window ventilators, 
and I work behind the soda foun- 
tain in a school store.” Perhaps the 
finest spirit is shown by a sensitive 
Jewish girl, formerly in good cir- 
cumstances, who in order to go to 
work in a ten-cent store had to over- 
come her feeling of reverence for 
the Sabbath, her father’s opposition 
to her working on that day, and her 
own sense of humiliation about that 
kind of occupation. She concludes 
by saying, “First of all, I have 
learned not to be proud. Secondly, 
I have learned to realize that, no 
matter how I make extra money— 
be it by sweeping floors in the five- 
and-ten-cent stores in the presence 
of acquaintances, or any other way 
—TI need not be ashamed of doing it. 
I have learned to stand on my feet 
until I could stand no longer (the 
five -and-ten-cent store has rules 
which must be obeyed). Sometimes 
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] felt that if I could not get away 
from those long counters, sur- 
rounded by people who bargained 
and sneered and never stopped talk- 
ing, I would be driven insane. Yet 
it was only eight and a half hours 
since I had been standing up, and it 
would be one more hour before I 
would get my pay envelope. The 
money did not last for more than a 
week as it was used for lunch and 
carfare. Yet patience is my ever- 
lasting reward.” 

In addition to bearing these dis- 
appointments and unwonted labors, 
the students are required to adapt 
themselves to sudden and rigorous 
economies. They buy few clothes, 
bargaining for them in unaccus- 
tomed ways, wear them longer than 
formerly, and treat them with re- 
spect. Many of the girls say that 
they have learned to remodel old 
garments and hats and to make 
their own dresses. In contrast to 
the Italian girl who complains that 
she has no proper clothes to wear 
to school because her mother buys 
too many gowns to wear to the in- 
dispensable opera, there is the girl 
who is obliged to budget for her 
family. She says, “I have evolved a 
complicated program of systematic 
management with graphs and a 
trial balance of expenses in order 
to show my parents how this young 
generation could keep the wolf from 
the door.” Sometimes the items of 
self-denial are amusing. One boy 
speaks of having to let his hair be- 
come a “thick mass” before he can 
have it cut. One husky athlete has 
given up his ten oranges a day. But 
however erratic the economies, all 
of the students speak with earnest 
conviction about having learned to 
appreciate the value of money, 
which came easily in the old days. 


With young people the real pinch 
comes in being denied their usual 
forms of recreation. Almost every 
one mentions cutting down or elim- 
inating the movies. They are not 
given the use of the family car as 
before. Instead of attending foot- 
ball and baseball games they listen 
to radio broadcasts. A number of 
boys have found that it is cheaper 
and more enjoyable to participate 
in amateur sports than to patronize 
professional exhibitions. One girl 
writes, “I did not know how pleas- 
ant a time could be had by inviting 
a crowd of friends to my home to 
play cards and sing. The depression 
has showed me the talents of many 
of my friends.” Others speak of 
having discovered talents in them- 
selves for music, drawing, home 
decoration, and, as one girl ex- 
presses it, “turning old clothes into 
something new and original.” A 
great many mention having learned 
the value of friends. One young 
man says complacently, “I have 
Stopped going out with my girl 
friend, but she is still as friendly as 
ever.” Many take trips to museums, 
art galleries, and libraries instead 
of indulging in commercialized 
amusements. Over half of them say 
that they are finding that books are 
their best friends and a sure cure 
for boredom. One young man 
speaks quite frankly of the change 
made in his character. “My social 
life has changed so entirely that I 
look back on my previous habits 
with disgust. I was nothing but a 
sissy, although I dislike to use that 
word. I cared little or nothing for 
baseball or football; I detested bas- 
ketball and tennis. My only pas- 
time outside of club membership 
and music was ‘parlor - lounging,’ 
dancing, and theater-going. I had 
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friends because I danced fairly well, 
had money to spend, and had a 
stand-in with the girls—not the fel- 
lows. Then my father lost his posi- 
tion and my allowance was stopped. 
This condition stopped my going to 
night clubs and theaters with girls, 
and I soon became moody and de- 
jected.” Then he tells of joining a 
Sunday school class of young men 
who interested him in various ath- 
letic and musical activities. He 
adds, “By not having so much 
money to spend I learned to assert 
my own opinion, to cease to be eas- 
ily led or have my mind made up 
for me, and to refuse (of necessity) 
to ‘go here’ or ‘do this.’ In my spare 
moments I have learned to use the 
library and to follow my music with 
a clearer, more healthy mind.” 
Thus do many of the students re- 
flect the maturing influence of the 
sudden change from happy, care- 
free days to times of responsibility. 
One boy says, “Instead of thinking 
in my own rut [ have begun to think 
in terms of cities, states, and na- 
tions.”” Another says, “The change 
has caused me to ponder over the 
destiny of the people of the world 
and forms of government and eco- 
nomic systems of the world.” The 
conclusions derived are in many 
cases extremely naive, but, on the 
whole, there is much good sense in 
their remarks. One sums up the 
situation thus, “We were living be- 
yond our means, buying on time, 
playing the stock market, and in 
general enjoying life immensely. 
That mode of living had to stop 
because there was not enough 
money in our country for everybody 
to afford to live like that.” Of 
course there is evident some radi- 
calism engendered by bitterness. 
They believe that it is no longer safe 
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to entrust money to banks. One 
boy whose father lost a lifetime’s 
savings through bank failures 
quotes his father as saying that the 
thing to do is to spend, that he now 
intends to have all the good times 
he has previously missed. Others 
feel that business men and employ- 
ers are taking advantage of hard 
times to amass millions for them- 
selves. One objects to the deduc- 
tions from salaries for unemploy- 
ment relief because he _ doubts 
whether the needy receive any of 
this help. One says, “After all, 
money is the god whom all depend 
upon, worship, and kowtow to.” 
Most of them think that there will 
be other depressions, all followed by 
an orgy of spending. One student 
attributes everything to the capital- 
istic system. He says, “As long as 
we have money and the accompany- 
ing inequalities in wealth, the poor 
will be with us. The only remedy 
for this evil is the total abolition of 
money and the establishment of a 
system in which each member of 
society has a part in the making of 
society. Perhaps such a system will 
do away with the tragi-comic situ- 
ation in which millions of people 
are starving because of a surplus of 
wheat, millions of people are with- 
out sufficient clothing because there 
is a surplus of cotton, millions of 
people are unemployed because fac- 
tories are producing too much.” 
These young people are indeed try- 
ing the civilization their elders have 
made and find it wanting. With the 
confidence of the very young they 
say, as one student words it, “It is 
the duty of the younger generation 
now in the colleges and universities 
to teach the oncoming generation 
the evils of a too materialistic civili- 
zation.” 
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The radical and the insurgent are 
in the minority, however, and if 
these students represent the atti- 
tudes prevalent in their homes, they 
demonstrate once more how tough 
and resilient the human spirit re- 
ally is. One girl sums up the gen- 
eral attitude by saying, “I do not 
believe that prosperity makes us 
any happier. I have enjoyed myself 
immensely during this depression. 
Perhaps it has done me more good 
than harm.” One boy whose father 
lost $100,000 says, “Christmas will 
be very different in our home this 
year, but I shall be happy and satis- 
fied in knowing that I still have my 
parents to provide a clean home, 
good food, and clothing. Money 
does not mean everything, and I 
shall be just as happy knowing that 
I will not have to worry about 
where I shall sleep.”’ Another whose 
parents lost everything is capable 
of writing, “I am very happy at the 
present time. Although I haven't 
all that I previously had, I still have 
the most important things in life, 
my father and mother, my sisters, 
friends, and my good health.” An- 
other says, “In the future we will 
be wiser but not sadder, since we 
have very little reason to be sad.”’ 

This swing of the pendulum away 
from material standards is empha- 
sized throughout the papers. In but 
six or seven is there any indication 
that happiness can return only with 
material prosperity. One Irish girl 
says, “I don’t think prosperity is 
absolutely necessary for happiness, 
but it certainly is convenient.’ Most 
of them agree with the one who 
writes, “I have found out what 
money really is. I can buy only cer- 
tain things; other things must be 
gotten in another way.” Running 
down the pages, one finds such sen- 


tences as these: “There will be more 
appreciation of the ordinary things 
of life,” “We have found that a 
charitable heart is more enjoyable 
than a box seat at the opera,” “Ev- 
erything seems to have taken on 
new dimensions,” “‘People will real- 
ize that it pays to be frank and not 
try to keep up with the Joneses,” 
“The depression has taught me not 
to be a snob,” “The depression has 
taught us to be kind and gentle to 
our fellowmen,” “It has brought the 
people of the world closer together,” 
“This period of mortification has 
been good for the soul.” One girl 
even says, “People are changing 
morally and spiritually because of 
the depression. In the church of 
which I am a member, I have no- 
ticed that people who have never 
entered a church have begun to go 
lately. Before, many believed that 
they could get along without reli- 
gion, but this depression has made 
them think differently.” Another 
girl writes, “As I am a minister’s 
daughter, I see and hear about 
many things which most people 
know little about. Although I will 
not say that the world has been 
seized by a great spiritual revival, I 
do think that people are realizing 
the need for the church in their 
lives. The library, friends, homes— 
the fine things in life are being re- 
discovered.” A young man writes, 
“Tl believe that even if I become rich 
some day, I will not forsake my 
present likes for fine things, such as 
good books, symphony orchestras, 
and operas, for the former cabarets 
and night clubs. Despite poverty 
one can be a fine and noble person.” 
An inarticulate Italian youth strug- 
gles more or less effectively with a 
simile comparing the world to a 
small boy who has eaten too much 
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of a toothsome - looking pie his 
mother has baked, and a Filipino 
student triumphs over the English 
idiom sufficiently to say, ““We are 
like the child who dreamed he had 
a cupful of stars and realize, on 
awaking, that we have only a cup- 
ful of worries. I am led to believe 
that people for the rest of their lives 
are changed to a new and better 
man.” 

Of course those who know young 
people will recognize in these state- 
ments the characteristic optimism 
and idealism of youth and realize, 
sadly enough, that life will moder- 
ate their sentiments and dull their 
fine enthusiasm, but surely this pic- 
ture of the courageous, uncomplain- 
ing reaction of typical youth 
brought up to expect something 
quite different from what they are 
receiving is a heartening one. If 
they must pay for the sins of the 
fathers, they will do it cheerfully. 
They are even ready to profit by the 
experience. They have been ma- 
tured by the sudden change from 
happy, care-free days to times of 
responsibility, and they are not 
unaware that the times offer them 
a ringing challenge for a nobler 
vision. 

Surely our hope lies in training 
these people for a safer leadership 
than we have hitherto found. If 
these eighty-one young men and 
women are at all representative of 
the college youth of today, they are 
worth educating, and we must op- 
pose with every ounce of our energy 
the forces that threaten to deprive 
them of their training because a 
sudden economy of public funds 
would strike first at the schools. 
While this is being written, practi- 
cal business men in Chicago are 
urging the Board of Education to 


close Crane Junior College, an ip- 
stitution so flourishing that it yearly 
turns away thousands because jt 
must restrict its membership to the 
fortunate 3,500 who first make ap- 
plication. To the young man who 
writes, “Because of the conditions 
into which the depression has 
placed me I feel more capable of 
sincerely appreciating my educa- 
tion, and you can be absolutely sure 
that I am trying my hardest to 
make the most of a privilege I so 
nearly lost,” are we to say, “It is 
too bad, but we elders have had a 
spending orgy, and now we must 
retrench. We shall need your lead- 
ership in a few years, but we must 
listen to the business man who bids 
us lop off educational costs by clos- 
ing the public junior college”? Be- 
fore we consent to cutting down 
drastically on our public junior col- 
leges, let us listen to the words of 
the young people themselves voicing 
the one clear note of hope and ideal- 
ism to be heard amid the grum- 
blings of pessimism and the threats 
of disaster. 





Experience with junior colleges 
has already demonstrated that it is 
feasible for the lower division to 
recognize the different needs of 
those who go on and of those who 
do not.—Homer L. DopGE, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 





It would appear that the junior 
college movement is destined to 
force the four-year colleges and 
universities to reorganize their first 
two years in terms of improved 
practices in teaching and student 
guidance as well as a reconsidera- 
tion of the curriculum.—J. O. 
CREAGER, New York University. 
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Advisory Plan at Los Angeles Junior College 


ZACHARY TAYLOR WALTER* 


That junior college students need 
guidance is a settled question. Dean 
w. W. Kemp, of the University of 
California, says, 


Those responsible for counselling 
and guidance work in a present-day 
junior college must put themselves in 
a position either to guide the student 
for the work of higher institutions or 
to guide him to opportunities and ac- 
tivities for which his junior college 
work will represent his formal termi- 
nal preparation. But guidance must do 
more than this—it must attempt to 
direct students along the lines of their 
aptitudes. It should be an agency to 
point out the possibilities and pur- 
poses of the different types of curric- 
ula which the institution offers, and 
it should have a direct influence in 
helping students find those lines of 
endeavor which they may adopt as 
life goals. 


This forceful statement analyzes 
the guidance problem for the junior 
college and shows very definitely 
the component parts. The next step 
is, of course, the building of a 
system providing for each part and 
welded into a unit. 


TWO POSSIBLE PLANS 


Two entirely different ways of 
administering a guidance program 
may be developed. In one case the 
counselling may be performed by 
a few well-trained experts in the 
field of guidance who have at their 


* Adviser of Men, Los Angeles Junior 
College, Los Angeles, California. 

1W. W. Kemp, “Junior College Develop- 
ment in California,” The Junior College 
Journal (February 1931), I, 284-85. 


command rich funds of information 
on curricula, vocational opportuni- 
ties, and student problems; and 
whose activities are formulated into 
a well-organized program. This 
plan presents all of the features of 
the distinctly modern and efficient 
machine which it is. On the other 
hand, the guidance program may 
employ the instructors in the col- 
lege, who in turn may be aided or 
directed in their advising by ex- 
perts in the field. 

That there are defects in both 
methods is obvious. The _ well- 
trained counselling machine may be 
likened to a sixteen-cylinder, 150- 
horsepower limousine. It has all 
the power and efficiency to do hard, 
laborious work, but it carries at 
most only a few passengers. This 
difficulty cannot be overcome in any 
system of guidance in which the 
individual doing the advising has 
only a superficial contact with the 
individual being advised. On the 
other hand, the system of advising 
which makes use of the classroom 
instructor has employed the most 
vital force for the advising of the 
individual student that has ever 
been created. Every individual who 
has ever been in school for any 
length of time will attest to the fact 
that some classroom teacher has 
been one of the guiding influences 
in his life. This is a fact so incon- 
trovertible that it needs no ques- 
tionnaire to establish its validity. 

One of the major difficulties in 
our great universities has been that 
the lower-division student has had 
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no opportunity to secure the indi- 
vidual attention of its great scholars 
and great teachers. Far too often the 
students have viewed the instruc- 
tors and the experiments which they 
performed with opera glasses from 
distances approximating the close- 
ness of their seats in the stadium 
at football games. This condition 
has been one of the most important 
forces aiding the junior college 
movement. Many four-year colleges 
and universities have awakened to 
this problem and have elaborated 
plans, too numerous to mention, 
looking toward the closer contact of 
faculty member and student. Some 
institutions have even gone so far 
as to experiment with a tutorial type 
of instruction in which the instruc- 
tor becomes a member of student 
groups and lives in dormitories with 
them. 


THE LOS ANGELES METHOD 


Shortly after the opening of the 
Los Angeles Junior College in the 
fall of 1929, Dr. William H. Snyder, 
Director, outlined to the faculty a 
system of advising students which 
indicated the direction that the 
guidance program in this institu- 
tion was to take. The plan which 
was presented at that time was as 
follows: First, each faculty mem- 
ber was to choose twenty-five stu- 
dents in his classes whom he felt 
he could best serve as adviser. Sec- 
ondly, each adviser was to be re- 
sponsible for the guidance of each 
member of his group for the dur- 
ation of the students’ career in the 
junior college. In the third place, 
each adviser was to be responsible 
for the correct programing of each 
student along the lines of the cur- 
ricula definitely laid out in the 
“Circular of Information.” Lastly, 
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the adviser was to keep definite 
office hours each week at which 
time his advisees might expect to 
have his services for counselling 
and advising along any lines ip 
which they felt a need. 

This plan was continued through- 
out the first year of the college and 
was found to be highly successful in 
the development of an excellent fac- 
ulty-student morale. It was found, 
however, that some students were 
in advisory groups in which the 
adviser was not a specialist in the 
educational field toward which they 
were working. This defect plus a 
rapidly increasing enrollment has 
necessitated some changes in the 
original plan. 

At the present time the procedure 
for assigning advisees to adviser is 
as follows: When a new student 
has been completely registered, he 
fills out a permanent registration 
card, one section of which contains 
an enumeration of all of his classes 
and instructors. On this card there 
is also space provided for the stu- 
dent to state in which field he is 
interested. As soon as these cards 
have been filed with the chairman 
of each of the college departments, 
faculty meetings are held, at which 
time the program cards are dis- 
tributed. Ordinarily each faculty 
member can select new members 
for his advisory group from among 
those students who have registered 
in his classes and for whom he 
thinks he can be of the most service. 
The student is then notified of his 
Selection by his faculty adviser. 
This selection endures throughout 
the student’s career in the college. 

With this plan of counselling, the 
enrollment of the new students be- 
comes a distinct problem in itself 
and is effectively solved in the Los 
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Angeles Junior College by having 
each student advised in registration 
by a subject-matter specialist in the 
field of his own interest. In order 
to facilitate the enrollment of new 
students, separate assemblies are 
held for the men and women prior 
to their registration. In these as- 
semblies they are welcomed to the 
college by the director, the student 
body president, and the registrar. 
However, the main purpose of the 
meeting is to explain the plan of 
registration and to encourage the 
students to come prepared on regis- 
tration day with a knowledge of 
the curricula in which they will 
enroll. 

Following the general assembly, 
the new students meet in small 
groups of twenty-five or thirty, 
which are presided over by student 
leaders of the college. At this time 
each student is given a_ booklet, 
which describes the plan of regis- 
tration, and which also contains a 
list of all the classes to be presented 
in the ensuing semester with the 
names of the instructors and the 
meeting places of the classes. He 
is also given the “Circular of Infor- 
mation,” and the group leaders call 
his attention to the more important 
general regulations of the college. In 
these group meetings specific ques- 
tions about registration are an- 
swered by the student leaders, who 
have been trained for this job. A 
portion of the time of the meetings 
is taken over by a discussion of the 
opportunities presented by the stu- 
dent activities of the college. At the 
close of the meeting the students are 
taken in a group through the steps 
of registration. 

To assist the advisory instructors 
there are the usual administrative 
officers: a director, dean of women, 


registrar, adviser of women, adviser 
of men, and vocational and place- 
ment secretary. The function of the 
registrar in this system is note- 
worthy, for he is not the usual 
“keeper of the records” alone but 
an official, one of whose principal 
functions is to acquaint the faculty 
advisers, and also the students, with 
the requirements of higher institu- 
tions. The vocational and place- 
ment secretary performs an impor- 
tant function by keeping and pub- 
lishing a running survey of the vo- 
cations which offer live opportuni- 
ties for employment in and near 
Los Angeles. A particularly impor- 
tant publication of this office is the 
bulletin, “A New Type of College 
Training,” which describes nineteen 
semiprofessional curricula. In ad- 
dition, the Junior College has placed 
at its disposal all of the facilities 
and information furnished by the 
Psychological and Educational Re- 
search Staff of the Los Angeles City 
School System. Finally, the direc- 
tor provides the guiding genius and 
inspiration necessary to integrate 
all of the various agencies. 

It is believed by those in charge 
of shaping the character of the Los 
Angeles Junior College that this 
program is a step in the right direc- 
tion toward the fulfillment of those 
objectives of guidance so _ ably 
stated by Dean Kemp at the begin- 
ning of this article, and it is further 
believed that such a program pro- 
vides for the necessary human 
touch which the junior college must 
foster if its proper destiny is to be 
fulfilled. It is not claimed that the 
program is perfect. Improvements 
will be made from time to time as 
experience shows faults and short- 
comings in the work as it is now 
carried on at the College. 
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A Practical Prediction and Guidance Chart 
S. LANCE BRINTLE* 


During the past three years, the 
administration and faculty of the 
Long Beach Junior College have 
been interested in improving its 
guidance and classification proce- 
dures. Beginning with the Califor- 
nia Junior College Mental - Educa- 
tional Survey made by Dr. Eells in 
1929-30, we adopted the policy of 
gradually improving our techniques 
in the light of any sound informa- 
tion that we could gather. 

In order that the Long Beach 
Junior College guidance data might 
be made more meaningful, an at- 
tempt has been made to set it forth 
in graphic form. This form is 
printed on the reverse side of the 
student’s permanent record sheet, 
which is a 9 by 12 card. 

The objective items selected are 
as follows: first, high-school grades, 
represented by high-school recom- 
mending units; second, Thurstone 
(American Council on Education) 
Psychological Test; third, Iowa 
High School Content Examination; 
fourth, Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory; fifth, Strong Vocational 
Interest Test (men) or Manson Oc- 
cupational Interest Test (women). 


CASE STUDY 


The following case study will 
serve as the most satisfactory way 
of explaining the use of the predic- 
tion and guidance chart, which is 
reproduced on the opposite page. 

T., K. F., is a student who en- 


*Dean of Records, Long Beach Junior 
College, Long Beach, California. 


rolled in the Long Beach Junior Col- 
lege in January 1932. 

The small circle on the triple-line 
column listed “Rec. Grades” repre- 
sents the number of recommended 
grades that T., K. F., received from 
his high-school teachers (a recom- 
mended grade is a grade of A or B 
on a grading scale A, B, C, D, F), 
That is, T., K. F., has 8% recom- 
mended grades. 

The Thurstone Psychological 
Test score is represented by the 
small circle on the column headed 
“Thurstone Psych. Exam.” The raw 
score 1s 206. His IQ, not repre- 
sented on the chart, may be esti- 
mated as approximately 130. 

The Iowa Content Examination 
total score is 246 and is given on 
the third column. 

It will be observed that these 
three items, recommended grades, 
Thurstone Psychological Test score, 
and the Iowa Content Examination, 
have been made comparable by the 
use of the percentage scale at the 
extreme left of the chart. Each per- 
centile division or group has been 
given an index number (under the 
heading “Index Scale’’). The index 
scale is used as follows: T., K. F., 
having 8% recommended grades, 
receives an index number of 4 for 
his recommended grades. It will 
be observed that the index number 
4 is assigned to all recommended 
grades from 8 to 10.99. The Thur- 
stone score gives him an _ index 
count of 7 and the Iowa total score 
gives a count of 7; therefore, to get 
the total index number for T., K. F., 
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we add 4, 7, and 7 to get a total of 
18, which is the total index number 
of T., K. F. The number 18 is in- 
closed in three circles and found 
under index totals. 

The curves under “Predicted Col- 
lege Mark” give the percentage of 
cases making given grades during 
the last three years in the Long 
Beach Junior College at e: -h of nine 
different index-total levels.: In the 
case of T., K. F., only 12 per cent of 
the students in his group (index 
totals 18, 19, 20) failed to make a 
“C” average. 

The four parts of the Iowa Con- 
tent Examination—English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, and Social Science 
—have been made comparable by 
placing them on the _ percentage 
scale with the other items. The per- 
centage scale has been worked out 
from the Long Beach Junior Col- 
lege data. T., K. F., made a very 
good score on the mathematics, sci- 
ence, and social science sections, 
but his English score is below aver- 
age. 

The Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory shows T., K. F., to be some- 
what emotionally unstable, but the 
score is perhaps not high enough to 
be considered serious. The self-suf- 
ficiency test rates him slightly de- 
pendent and the introversion-extro- 
version test indicates that he is sig- 
nificantly introverted. The domi- 
nant -submission section shows a 
slight tendency toward submission. 

The Strong Vocational test indi- 
cates clearly that the interest of 
T., K. F., is in the science section of 
the test and, since he has made ex- 


1It would be in accordance with better 
graphical standards if the distribution 
curves were reversed so that the low 
grades would be at the left, the high 
grades at the right.—EbITor. 


cellent scores in mathematics anq 
science, it would seem reasonable 
to encourage him to take up a 
chemical engineering course, 

We have found that 50 per cent 
of our boys have “B” ratings on 
farming and that 19 per cent haye 
“A” ratings; therefore, an “A” rat. 
ing on farming probably is not as 
significant as it is in any of the 
other occupations listed on _ the 
Strong Vocational test with the ex. 
ception of Boy Scout Master, in 
which case we find 20 per cent of 
our boys rate “A.” T., K. F., also 
has an “A” rating as Boy Scout 
Master. The social science score of 
the Iowa Content Examination ip- 
dicates further that he has an ip- 
terest in this general field; there- 
fore, our recommendation is that 
he keep the boy scout work in mind 
as a possible avocation. 

We classify our students into two 
groups: Certificate (recommended 
to college) and Diploma (non-rec- 
ommended). The Prediction and 
Guidance Chart shows the line of 
demarcation drawn at the 30.8 per- 
centile (double horizontal line), 
Students who make an index nun- 
ber of 12 or above are placed in the 
Certificate group; those making 11 
or below are placed in the Diploma 
group. Diploma students are per- 
mitted to enter the Certificate 
group, provided they make a “B” 
average for two semesters. A “B” 
average in the Diploma course is 
considered the equivalent of a “C” 
average in the Certificate course. 
Only 2 per cent of our Diploma 
students transfer to the Certificate 
course. 


SUMMARY 


The graphic representation of the 
case of T., K. F., gives one the fol- 
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A Practical Prediction and Guidance Chart 


lowing information from a brief 
inspection of his ratings in this con- 
venient form. 

First, his recommended grades 
from high school are below the av- 
erage, but his psychological test and 
content examination indicate clear- 
ly that he is capable of doing college 
work. Judging from the marks that 
our students have made during the 
last three years, one may feel quite 
safe in predicting a “C” average or 
better for him in college. (T., K. F., 
actually has an average grade of 
“RB” for all work done in the Long 
Beach Junior College, 20% units 
and 44 grade points.) 

Second, his interest and ability 
to retain mathematics and science 
may be considered as an indication 
of the occupation in which he is 
most likely to succeed. 

Third, the personality test ratings 
seem to indicate that he is well ad- 
justed socially. The introversion 
rating seems to be common among 
students who are interested in sci- 
ence. 

Fourth, the vocational test gives 
us more definite information for 
our recommendation. The outstand- 
ing interest of T., K. F., seems to be 
under the section of the test listed 
“Science,” and our suggestion is 
that he prepare for chemical engi- 
neering, with a secondary interest 
in the field of boy scout work. 





AERONAUTICAL EQUIPMENT 


A touch of the control lever and 
Los Angeles Junior College’s wind 
tunnel breaks into its song with a 
loud roar, as the powerful 40- 
horsepower electric motor sends the 
six-foot propeller into action. The 
tunnel is over forty feet long, and 
six feet in diameter at the ends. 
Ten feet from one end is the test 
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chamber, where experiments are 
carried on. At the other end is the 
motor with its highly polished 
metal propeller. 

The motor is capable of gener- 
ating a 100-mile per hour wind cur- 
rent, which is sucked through the 
funnel-like end of the tunnel and 
passed through the test chamber, 
where model airplanes, designed by 
the students, are put through their 
paces. The model planes are con- 
nected by wires to a set of delicate 
balances which measure the lift and 
drag of the model ships to within 
1/100 of a pound. 

With the tremendous advance- 
ment of aviation in the past two 
decades, there is little doubt of a 
glittering future in all branches of 
the field. The Los Angeles Junior 
College aviational shotgun is loaded 
with two-ply ammunition—vision 
and skill—aimed directly at a tech- 
nical as well as theoretical target. 

In addition to the wind tunnel, 
the equipment of the Aéronautics 
Department includes four airplane 
motors, two of which are 400 horse- 
power Liberty V12 motors, one 12- 
cylinder Packard 2A1500 inverted 
motor of 600 horsepower, and one 
Packard 2A2500 motor, capable of 
developing 800 horsepower. 

At present there are over one 
hundred students in the Aéronau- 
tics Department, but this enrollment 
is expected to increase as the in- 
coming students see opportunities 
to study a subject that has great 
future possibilities.—Junior College 
Collegian. 





Many colleges ought frankly to 
face the question as to whether they 
have a financial or educational 
right to continue as four-year col- 
leges.—PRESIDENT E. H. WILKINS, 
Oberlin College. 
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Junior Colleges in Oklahoma 


OHLAND MORTON* 


The Oklahoma State Department 
of Education has set up standards 
for junior colleges. Briefly stated, 
the standards provide that: 


A junior college is an institution of 
higher education with a curriculum 
covering two years of collegiate work 
which is based upon and continues or 
supplements the work of secondary 
education as given in any accredited 
four-year high school. The junior col- 
leges shall require for admission at 
least fifteen units of secondary work. 
The work of a junior college shall be 
organized on a college basis so as to 
secure equivalency in _ prerequisites, 
scope, and thoroughness to the work 
done in the first two years of a stand- 
ard college. The minimum scholastic 
requirement of all teachers of classes 
in the junior college shall be gradua- 
tion from a standard college, and, in 
addition, graduate work in a univer- 
sity of recognized standing amounting 
to one year, presumably including a 
Master’s degree. 


Other provisions deal with size of 
classes, number of students, library, 
reports, and other features similar 
to the generally accepted standards 
for junior colleges in the United 
States. 

The State Board of Education has 
designated a committee which is 
responsible for the inspection of 
junior colleges. This committee is 
made up of one member from each 
of the following: the University of 
Oklahoma, the Oklahoma Agricul- 


* Professor of History and Director of 
the Summer Session, Eastern Oklahoma 
College, Wilburton, Oklahoma. 


tural and Mechanical College, and 
the State Department of Education. 

At the present time, there are 
eleven junior colleges in the State 
of Oklahoma which have met the 
requirements and have been ac- 
credited by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. These are Bacone College, 
Bacone; Muskogee Junior College, 
Muskogee; Cameron State School of 
Agriculture, Lawton; Murray State 
School of Agriculture, Tishomingo; 
University Preparatory School and 
Junior College, Tonkawa; Oklahoma 
Military Academy, Claremore; East- 
ern Oklahoma College, Wilburton; 
Altus Junior College, Altus; Con- 
nors State School of Agriculture, 
Warner; Northeastern Oklahoma 
Junior College, Miami; Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College for Girls, Du- 
rant. Their locations are shown on 
the accompanying map of the state. 

Of the foregoing, Altus Junior 
College and Muskogee Junior Col- 
lege are a part of the city public 
school systems and financed from 
local funds. Bacone College and 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College for 
Girls are under private control and 
financed from private funds. The 
other seven are financed by the 
state and controlled by state boards. 
There are several institutions in the 
state both public and private offer- 
ing less than two years of college 
work that are approved by Okla- 
homa University. The State Board 
of Education does not approve in- 
stitutions for less than sixty hours 
of college work. 
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In addition to the above-named 
junior colleges in Oklahoma there 
are two other junior colleges which 
are members of the American Asso- 
cjation of Junior Colleges and are 
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have formed definite objectives. 
There have been approximately 
twenty attempts at establishing lo- 
cal junior colleges in Oklahoma 
with varying degrees of success. 
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Location of accredited junior colleges in Oklahoma 


listed in the Directory of that or- 
ganization, but which are not fully 
accredited by the State Department 
of Education. These are Bartlesville 
Junior College, Bartlesville; and Ok- 
mulgee Junior College, Okmulgee. 

At present there is no law on the 
statute books of Oklahoma which 
establishes or regulates municipal 
junior colleges. In all Oklahoma 
public local junior colleges, fifteen 
units of high-school work are re- 
quired before a student can be ad- 
mitted. Oklahoma public junior 
colleges, with the exception of the 
two mentioned above, have not de- 
veloped to the stage where they 


Oklahoma has six state teachers © 
colleges which were originally nor- 
mal schools offering only two years 
of work. These are not considered 
in this paper owing to the fact that 
they were strictly normal schools 
and their function was to train 
teachers, although they offered only 
two years of work. The junior col- 
lege movement had assumed prac- 
tically no importance in Oklahoma 
at the time the normal schools be- 
came four-year colleges. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR INDIANS 


Bacone College, near Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, is a mission school sup- 
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ported by the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society and by 
friends of the school. It is the only 
private Indian junior college in the 
United States. Indians from ap- 
proximately thirty tribes are en- 
rolled each year. This school was 
established in 1878 in Tahlequah, 
Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory. 
In 1881 with the assistance of Wil- 
liam McCombs and G. A. Alexander, 
members of the Creek Nation, a 
charter was obtained for the school 
and permission was given to locate 
it in the Creek Nation. Following 
the removal to Bacone the curricu- 
lum was expanded, the teaching 
staff strengthened, and additional 
property and new buildings were 
added. These, together with what 
have been added since that time, 
have made Bacone College the 
greatest strictly Christian Indian 
school in the worid. 

Muskogee Junior College, Musko- 
gee, was created in 1920 by the local 
Board of Education. From that date 
until 1928 it existed as a one-year 
institution, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Early in the 
spring of 1928 the Board of Educa- 
tion invited the inspecting commit- 
tee, mentioned above, to visit the 
college and to make definite recom- 
mendations for the establishment of 
a two-year course. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee the 
State Board of Education author- 
ized the establishment of the Mus- 
kogee Junior College. An inspection 
in the spring of 1929 resulted in a 
final accrediting of this institution 
by the State Board of Education. 


SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE 


Cameron State School of Agricul- 
ture, Lawton, was one of the six 
secondary agricuitural schools es- 
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tablished by the first State Legisla- 
ture on May 20, 1907. For twenty 
years it served its section of the 
state in this capacity. An act passed 
by the State Legislature, March 24, 
1927, gave Cameron State School of 
Agriculture junior college status. At 
that time the name was changed to 
Cameron State School of Agricul- 
ture and Junior College. At the 
present time, while agriculture is 
stressed, there are departments de- 
voted to engineering, mathematics, 
commerce, education, science, liter- 
ature, history, and music, as well. 

The Connors State Agricultural 
College at Warner was established 
by an act of the First Legislature 
approved May 30, 1908. It was origi- 
nally known as the Connor State 
School of Agriculture, and the work 
was of high-school rank; but by an 
act of the Eleventh Legislature, ap- 
proved March 24, 1927, the name 
was changed to Connor State Agri- 
cultural College with the rank: of 
junior college. 

The Murray State School of Ag- 
riculture at Tishomingo has had a 
similar history, having been created 
for the same purpose as Cameron. 
It was, however, raised to the rank 
of junior college in 1924 when by 
resolution of the State Board of 
Agriculture the school was author- 
ized to add two years of college 
work. This resolution was _ sanc- 
tioned by the State Legislature in 
an act approved March 17, 1924. 

By an act of the Legislative As- 
sembly of Oklahoma _ Territory, 
March 1, 1901, the University Pre- 
paratory School at Tonkawa was 
created. An act of Congress dated 
June 2, 1906, donated to the school 
a section of land adjoining the city 
of Tonkawa. A similar act of 1909 
granted another tract of land for 
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the same purpose. By virtue of fed- 
eral law, the State Constitution, and 
subsequent legislation, the Univer- 
sity Preparatory School has a share 
in thousands of acres of land, the 
income from which or funds de- 
rived from the sale of same may be 
expended in the interest of the 
school. For this reason the financ- 
ing of this school imposes very little 
purden upon the taxpayers of the 
state. The college department was 
established in 1920. The institution 
is now a fully accredited prepara- 
tory school and junior college. 

The Oklahoma Military Academy 
at Claremore is a military boarding 
school owned by the state of Okla- 
homa and operated under the su- 
pervision of a Board of Regents who 
are responsible to the Government 
of the Commonwealth. It offers aca- 
demic, vocational, and military 
training to boys 14 years of age and 
older during four years of high 
school and two years of college. It 
is a member of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools and is rated as an “es- 
sentially military school” by the 
United States War Department. Al- 
though only twelve years old the 
popularity of the school has justi- 
fied the generosity of the state in 
providing excellent buildings to 
house the academy facilities. These 
include the administration building, 
dining hall, barracks, hospital, ar- 
mory, cavalry stables, heating plant, 
and the campus home of the presi- 
dent. The junior college course was 
added as a result of Senate Bill 209 
enacted by the State Legislature in 
1923. 


SCHOOL OF MINES CHANGED 


Eastern Oklahoma College, at 
Wilburton, was founded in 1909 by 
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the First Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma as the Oklahoma School 
of Mines and Metallurgy for the 
purpose of teaching such courses in 
mining and metallurgy as would 
give a thorough technical knowl- 
edge of all subjects pertaining 
thereto, including mathematics, 
chemistry, and engineering given in 
a four-year engineering course, and 
with power to confer degrees in 
these courses and others that the 
faculty might deem necessary. The 
citizens of Wilburton donated sixty 
acres of land one mile west of town 
for the location. The Second Legis- 
lature appropriated $235,000 for 
buildings and maintenance. In April 
1911 the school was moved from 
the rented quarters in Wilburton to 
the new buildings. The Eleventh 
Legislature passed House Bill 201 
in 1927, changing the name of the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy to 
Eastern Oklahoma College. 

The Northeast Oklahoma State 
Junior College at Miami was created 
in the year 1919 by the State Legis- 
lature as the Miami School of Mines. 
At a special session of the State 
Legislature in 1924 the name of the 
Miami School of Mines was changed 
to Northeast Oklahoma State Jun- 
ior College. The list of subjects of- 
fered in the course of study has 
been submitted to the authorities 
of the University of Oklahoma and 
has been approved by them. The 
Northeast Oklahoma State Junior 
College is a member of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Altus Junior College located at 
Altus, Oklahoma, is a municipal in- 
stitution founded and maintained 
by the city of Altus with the avowed 
purpose of facilitating the first two 
years of college work for the gradu- 
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ates of Altus High School and the 
neighboring high schools. The ad- 
ministration of the college is in the 
hands of the Board of Education for 
the city of Altus and the direction 
of college activities is supervised by 
the city superintendent of schools 
and the dean of the college. This 
college has received recommenda- 
tion from the Committee for the 
Supervision of State Colleges and 
the State Department of Education 
and is fully accredited for two years 
of college work. 

Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
was founded in 1894 at Durant as 
the Calvin Missionary Institute. In 
1900, contracts with Indian tribes 
were secured and the plant was en- 
larged. That same year the name 
was changed to Durant College. In 
1910 a modern school building was 
erected and the name was changed 
to Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
for Girls. In later years the institu- 
tion has been conducted as an ac- 
credited junior college. Southeast- 
ern State Teachers College, one of 
the largest teacher-training institu- 
tions in the state, located at Durant, 
maintains cordial and helpful rela- 
tions with this school. A co-opera- 
tive arrangement makes it possible 
for a girl to remain under the in- 
fluence of the church college an 
additional two years and secure a 
degree from the teachers college. 
Seven different Indian tribes are 
represented at Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College. There are twenty 
members on the faculty, and Dr. 
Ebenezer Hotchkin, associated with 
the school since 1896, is president. 

There are approximately fifteen 
hundred students enrolled in the 
junior colleges of Oklahoma. The 
average number of faculty members 
is fifteen. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


The Oklahoma Association of 
Junior Colleges, which is a division 
of the Oklahoma Education Asgo. 
ciation, was organized in 1927, Dr. 
E. E. Tourtellotte, President of 
Eastern Oklahoma College at Wij- 
burton, has served this group as its 
president most of the time since its 
organization. 

The Association was organized to 
bring the teachers of the junior 
colleges in the state of Oklahoma 
together, so that the problems ip- 
volved in administration and pro- 
fessional technique might be dis- 
cussed with a view to standardizing 
and correlating the various curric- 
ula. The Association holds its meet- 
ings at the same time and place as 
the Oklahoma Education Associa- 
tion. The speakers are chosen from 
outstanding junior college men in 
the United States. The Association 
has grown steadily since its organi- 
zation. Dr. C. M. Conwill, President 
of the Cameron Junior College, who 
heads the Association this year, an- 
ticipates the greatest year for jun- 
ior colleges in Oklahoma that the 
Association has known. 


CONCLUSION 


At the time this is being written 
the Legislature is in session, and in 
keeping with the general policy of 
the administration, substantial re- 
ductions are being made in the ap- 
propriations of the various state 
institutions. The next biennium will 
in all probability be rather trying 
for junior colleges, but there will be 
ample opportunity for them to 
justify their existence. Most of the 
junior colleges are serving terri- 
tories in which there are no other 
institutions of higher learning. Un- 
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der the present economic stress 
these colleges are taking care of 
students who under normal condi- 
tions would be attending the larger 
institutions in Oklahoma and in 
other states. 

People of Oklahoma are realizing 
that junior college education is as 
efficient as and less expensive than 
the first two years in senior col- 
leges. The accompanying map shows 
that most of the junior colleges of 
the state are in that section of Ok- 
lahoma which was formerly Indian 
Territory. This is not due to any 
superior development but to a 
larger population. The western half 
of the state is not so densely popu- 
lated as the eastern, or old Indian 
Territory, part. 

While there is no probability of 
more state junior colleges being 
created in the immediate future, 
there is likewise no probability of 
any of those already in existence 
being abolished. This statement is 
based upon the fact that the people 
of Oklahoma are just beginning to 
realize the value of junior colleges. 
Heretofore the fight for junior col- 
leges has been conducted by a com- 
paratively few members of the Ok- 
lahoma Junior College Association. 
Now this association has the back- 
ing of the people. 





WORTH A MILLION DOLLARS! 


The presence of the Johnstown 
Junior College in the community 
has kept more than one million dol- 
lars in the Greater Johnstown Dis- 
trict that would have been spent 
elsewhere had the students enrolled 
since 1927 been compelled to go to 
schools away from home during 
their freshman and _ sophomore 
years. This estimate is based by the 
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college officials of this Pennsylva- 
nia junior college on the fact that 
although students attending classes 
here pay the same amount of tui- 
tion that is paid by students in 
other good schools in this region, 
they do not have to pay the addi- 
tional sums for room and board, 
travel and other expenses _in- 
curred through maintaining resi- 
dence away from home. Until the 
last year or so, these additional ex- 
penditures ran on the average close 
to $1,000 a year, and it is believed 
that at the present time they would 
average from $600 to $750. Dur- 
ing the eleven semesters since the 
Junior College was established, 830 
students have been enrolled in jun- 
ior college classes alone, not includ- 
ing the large body of evening stu- 
dents. The amounts that would 
have been spent by these same stu- 
dents in attending school away 
from home are estimated as fol- 
lows: 1927-28, $150,000; 1928-29, 
$250,000; 1929-30, $225,000; 1930- 
31, $235,000; 1931-32, $215,000; 
1932-33, $220,000; total, $1,295,000. 
Of this total number of 800 stu- 
dents, 324 have transferred to other 
schools, 285 discontinued schooling, 
and 221 are still attending classes. 





“This catalogue has a dual pur- 
pose. First and primarily it is in- 
tended to serve the usual reference 
purpose of such publications. It 
has in addition, however, a distinct- 
ively educative function. It is in- 
troduced with certain general mate- 
rial designed especially to familiar- 
ize the local community with the 
relatively new type of institution 
represented by the junior college.” 
—TIntroductory note in catalogue of 
Ventura (California) Junior Col- 
lege. 
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Mathematical Training for Engineering 


JOHN HEDBERG* 


It is a common practice among 
educators of all classes to excuse 
the lack of accomplishment of their 
students on the grounds of poor 
preliminary training. Professors of 
advanced engineering studies blame 
the teachers of mechanics for the 
poor work of their students. Teach- 
ers of mechanics place the blame on 
the teachers of calculus and trigo- 
nometry. 

It has occurred to me that this 
occasion offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for me to do a bit of this 
professional “passing the buck,” 
but I am not going to do it—at least 
not entirely. In fact I should con- 
fess at the start that your junior 
college graduates compare well with 
our regular Stanford men. My 
opinion is that they can hold their 
own in the junior year of any of 
our universities although my ob- 
servations are limited to the teach- 
ing of advanced engineering in but 
three: Cornell University in the 
East, Purdue University in the Mid- 
dle West, and Stanford in the Far 
West. 

Definite deficiencies of a serious 
order, however, show up in ad- 
vanced engineering courses that 
point directly to the preliminary 
training. I do not mean to insinuate 
that mathematics teachers have 
neglected their duty, or done other- 
wise than what they thought best 


* Instructor in Civil Engineering, Stan- 
ford University, California. A paper read 
before the mathematics group of the 
Southern California Junior College Asso- 
ciation. 


for their students. I think the core 
of the matter is the divergence of 
objectives plus the divergent meth- 
ods of arriving at the same objec- 
tive. 

We recognize, of course, that 
primarily we want our students to 


think clearly, and undoubtedly all . 


teachers strive toward that end in 
one way or another; but what we 
want in advanced engineering is 
that our students have strength in 
thinking about engineering. If they 
can also appreciate a multitude of 
other things, that is very well in- 
deed, but not to the extent of neg- 
lecting engineering. 

Strength in thinking requires a 
background of experience, for think- 
ing is largely a matter of recalling 
experiences or facts relating to the 
object of our thought. We should 
like to have our students develop 
an efficient thinking apparatus with 
information and processes well cata- 
logued and made workable. We 
realize that there are limits to the 
desirability of trying to keep a 
multitude of details at ready hand 
for use, so that we try to provide 
many general processes of thinking 
and general laws as indexes to help 
them. I think we can all agree on 
this general principle. The trouble 
comes in our different evaluation of 
the importance of things and the 
confusion that results in our stu- 
dents’ minds. 

Specifically, the mathematics 
training of our students may be 
presented in the form of a logical 
development of mathematical theory 
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in which the student is trained to 
think in terms of the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for the truth of 
a given proposition; or in the form 
of examples of the application of 
mathematical laws to a multitude 
of situations with the idea of broad- 
ening the outlook of the student; or 
as a means to an end, as a tool to 
be used for a specific purpose. Most 
mathematics teachers mix these 
three forms in various proportions 
in their courses, with the emphasis 
laid on the particular form that each 
one thinks important. There is 
much to be said for each form. 

Training in logical mathematical 
induction is of immense value to 
any one. It develops a habit of 
critical opinion and careful reason- 
ing that is invaluable in any line of 
thought. Unfortunately, this train- 
ing requires an effort which does 
not appeal to many types of minds. 

A broad outlook is always desir- 
able, so that a mathematics course 
that spreads itself over a lot of 
ground is not only more interesting 
but has a better opportunity to de- 
velop a well-rounded experience. It 
may also enable undecided students 
to choose more easily a field of fu- 
ture study. 

It is as a means to an end that we 
feel the mathematics training of en- 
gineering students should be em- 
phasized. Although we realize that 
many of our graduates become bond 
salesmen and whatnot, our safest 
assumption is that they are going 
to practice engineering in one form 
or another. We do not doubt the 
value of the other objectives in the 
teaching of mathematics. We should 
be delighted if the students could 
make headway toward all three, as 
a few actually do; but we notice 
some serious deficiencies in our en- 
gineering students which we think 


is partly due to emphasis in other 
directions. 

We find that students are weak in 
handling force systems on struc- 
tures involving geometrical relation- 
Ships. Problems of trusses and 
cranes in which dimensions and 
loadings are given are missed be- 
cause the student is unable to co- 
ordinate his geometry and trigo- 
nometry. We think that this trouble 
is due to a lack of contact or prac- 
tice with trigonometry of geometri- 
cal figures, probably as a result of 
the emphasis on_ transformation 
of identities or the development of 
formulas of little practical use. It 
is much more important to the en- 
gineering student to have practice 
in the breaking up of distances and 
directions and in combining them 
than to memorize the tangent of 
half and double angles. 

Our students do not have a grasp 
of calculus. They are able to fol- 
low through type problems of center 
of gravity or moments of inertia 
after a fashion, but if there is a 
problem involving alternative solu- 
tions they are likely to work all 
around Robin Hood’s barn to avoid 
the direct use of a calculus method. 
I recall problems in hydraulics call- 
ing for the summation of pressures 
on curved surfaces in which the stu- 
dents will generally apply a cum- 
bersome graphical method in place 
of a simple integration. Just last 
month a home problem was given 
to one hundred twenty students in 
theoretical mechanics at Stanford, 
about 40 per cent of whom were 
junior college transfers, to find the 
frictional moment developed at uni- 
form wear on a spherical pivot. 
Previous problems had _ indicated 
the mechanics involved so that the 
only new thing was the setting up 
of the necessary integrals. Not one 
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student brought a correct solution 
to class. 

Such weakness in calculus is 
probably due to a combination of 
causes. The elementary calculus 
course usually jumps too quickly 
into the calculus way of thinking. 
To minds that have been developed 
entirely on finite quantities and 
processes, the infinitesimal proc- 
esses and the infinite summations 
appear incredible in spite of proofs. 
This doubt lurks behind an ability 
to solve formal problems and makes 
its appearance later in a lack of 
confidence in the application of 
calculus beyond the particular type 
of problems of the elementary 
course. 

There is need for a transitional 
development from the finite to the 
limiting processes. A _ preliminary 
arithmetical calculation of func- 
tions in the stages of approaching 
a limit would help considerably by 
pinning new ideas to old processes. 
To the engineering students these 
arithmetical approximations form 
useful tools later under the name 
of the trapezoidal rule and the 
practical determination of veloci- 
ties. 

It is my opinion that the mathe- 
matical training of engineering stu- 
dents should include differential 
equations. If this can only be done 
at the expense of something else in 
the elementary courses, I would say 
let it replace some analytical ge- 
ometry. Engineers are much more 
likely to run into a differential 
equation of some sort than a cardi- 
oid or a hyperbola. An introduction 
to the homogeneous and linear dif- 
ferential equation would be very 
useful. 

There are certain practical opera- 
tions very useful to engineers that 
cannot be learned too soon, so that 
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it is desirable to introduce them 
into the elementary training. The 
so-called “cut-and-try” solution of 
equations of high order or of multi- 
variables is of great value. It might 
well replace Horner’s method if that 
is still being taught. By the time 
students reach the junior year in an 
engineering school they should be 
well acquainted with the operations 
of a slide rule. A bit of formal ip- 
struction in the operation of some 
standard rule will give the student 
use of a most helpful tool. 

Another matter that concerns ys 
considerably is the complete ignor- 
ance of most of our students of the 
meaning of significant figures. It js 
positively painful to find answers to 
six or seven significant figures where 
the original data were good to but 
three. 

All these suggestions point to the 
segregation of engineering students 
from the others. Courses need be 
designed with the objective of pro- 
viding mathematical tools for pros- 
pective engineers and these courses 
would not be at all suitable for stu- 
dents of pure mathematics. If all 
students are combined and a course 
is designed to satisfy every need, 
many are likely to suffer. In those 
schools in which complete separa- 
tion is impractical the needs of the 
engineering students may be met 
partially by the assignment of spe- 
cial problems. | 

I realize that some of your junior 
colleges have tried to carry out this 
segregation and have made progress 
toward the making of mathematical 
tools for the engineering students. 
My limited observation of the jun- 
ior college transfers points to a 
better showing in classes by these 
practically trained students. I can 
only encourage a further develop- 
ment. 
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English in the Junior College 


ALICE RICE COOK* 


Partaking of the characteristics 
of both the secondary school and 
the college, the junior college has 
q real contribution to make in the 
field of the teaching of English. 
The two major groups of students 
found in the junior college require 
two different curricula: preparatory 
courses for those students going on 
to college or university; terminal 
courses for those not going beyond 
junior college. 

In the preparatory’ English 
courses, the teacher is faced by the 
problem of developing the powers 
of the individual student on the 
basis of the traditional curriculum 
of the college or university—until 
such time as the leaven of the new 
education shall cause a change in 
higher education. Recognizing that 
acquiescence to the present tradi- 
tional demands of the university is 
but temporary, what can be done to 
humanize the content and method 
of instruction in the two courses 
almost uniformly offered by junior 
colleges in duplication of the uni- 
versity undergraduate courses in 
English, First-Year College Compo- 
sition, and Survey of English Litera- 
ture? 


FIRST-YEAR COMPOSITION 


Drawing upon the survey made 
by Professor Shipherd, of Boston 
University, of the composition re- 
quired of college freshmen, we gain 
an idea of the demands of a com- 
posite course in college composition. 


*Dean of the Junior College, Briarcliff, 
Briarcliff Manor, New York. 


Since the survey includes seventy- 
five colleges and universities lo- 
cated in all parts of the United 
States, the results may be consid- 
ered fairly representative. This 
imaginary composite course has 
about twenty-seven pupils, meets 
three times a week, and writes 
about one short theme (of four 
pages) a week and two long themes 
a semester. Exposition, description, 
and narration are studied. Since 38 
per cent omit argumentation, there 
is the possibility of omitting that 
form of discourse. Models from 
pure literature will be used. The 
chances are about even as to whether 
a rhetoric or a handbook will be 
used. Individual conferences are 
required at least two or three times 
a semester. A small amount of 
reading in literature will be re- 
quired with the probability of a 
minimum of a thousand pages a 
semester. 

The junior college offerings du- 
plicate such a course closely, al- 
though many different names are 
given to the first-year composition 
work: English Composition; Com- 
position; First-Year Reading and 
Composition; Freshman English; 
Rhetoric and Themes; and Rhetoric. 

Having obtained a general idea of 
the demands of the university and 
the offerings of the junior colleges, 
we may consider the organization, 
assignments, and class procedure of 
a junior college first-year English 
course which shall meet the de- 
mands of the higher institutions 
and of the students themselves. 
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Such a course, perhaps called “Read- 
ing and Composition,” meets the 
regulation number of three times 
a week for fifty minutes and has 
about twenty-five members. The 
only means of selection employed 
is the preliminary English exami- 
nation given as an entrance re- 
quirement. Those students who fail 
to pass that examination must take 
sub-freshman English. 

At the first meeting of the compo- 
sition class, an idea of the indi- 
vidual needs of its members is 
obtained by having each person list 
his requirements or wants along the 
lines of expression and reading as 
evidenced in real _ life-situations, 
both in and out of school. Such 
items as the writing of letters, giv- 
ing of talks, writing up of reports, 
learning how to study, and im- 
provement in spoken and written 
English will constantly occur in 
these lists. This material is classi- 
fied by a committee chosen by the 
group and the instructor. After an 
explanation by the instructor of the 
aims and content of the college or 
university course which this present 
course is to parallel, and an ex- 
planation of the objectives which 
the instructor holds for the class, 
such as the overcoming of certain 
provincialisms of speech or the 
gaining of a wider acquaintance 
with the facilities of the library, the 
threefold aims of the students, of 
the university, and of the instructor 
are incorporated by a committee 
into a suggestive outline or outlines 
of units for the year. Each sug- 
gestive outline is prefaced by gen- 
eral and concrete purposes to be 
used as guides. After the presenta- 
tion of these outlines to the class, 
action is taken as to the acceptance 
of a tentative plan as a basis for 
work. Mimeographed copies furnish 


each student with a preliminary 
view of the field. 

After the “what” and “why” of 
the work have been at least tem. 
porarily settled, the “how” constj- 
tutes the next problem. The varioys 
units of the proposed course of 
study are examined from the view. 
point of method and assignment. 
Certain units, such as “Improve. 
ment in Grammar,” will be best 
conducted mainly along individug] 
lines. Other units, such as “Giving 
Talks,” will demand group work of 
a social nature. Although some of 
the reading will be duplicated by 
all the students, the major part is 
individual, along lines decided upon 
in conference with the instructor. 
At least two thousand pages of gen- 
eral reading, widely distributed un- 
less the student has already a wide 
literary background as preparation 
for specialized reading, will perhaps 
form a minimum requirement. 

If a reading chairman, a compo- 
sition chairman, and a chairman 
to head each unit are chosen at the 
beginning of the year, the instruc- 
tor will find that the real needs of 
the class will be more nearly met. 
The reading chairman will consult 
with the students about their read- 
ing problems, have general over- 
sight of the required reading, make 
certain that books are on reference 
in the library, and advise with the 
instructor about such problems as 
pertain to the reading habits of the 
class. Very similar to these duties 
are those of the composition chair- 
man in the field of the writing 
problems of the class, such as 
standards of grammar and pen- 
manship. 

The general chairman, in con- 
sultation with the other chairmen, 
members of their committees, and 
the instructor, formulate definite 
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plans for each class meeting, ap- 
point necessary chairmen-of-the- 
day, make certain that auxiliary 
material is present when needed, 
and plan assignments. 
Assignment-making thus becomes 
the joint duty of the group and the 
instructor. Preliminary plans for 
assignments are made early in the 
year, but these are likely to be 
changed before the unit is assigned 
permanently, since when a plan of 
assignment proves unsuccessful, the 
other chairmen will make changes 
in their own plans. Mimeographed 
copies of assignments should be in 
the hands of the students at least 
two weeks before the time for the 
assignment. The instructor will 
find that discussion of various meth- 
ods of class procedure in some de- 
tail results in the working out of 
more interesting and worth-while 
class hours by the chairmen and 
their committees. The use of the 
process of pre-testing, teaching, and 
testing results as a means of mas- 
tery may well be made the basis of 
the various units. Those students 
successfully demonstrating their 
mastery of a given unit in a pre-test 
are released from that unit for 
further study along individual lines. 
If it is true that the chief com- 
plaint of college students is that the 
methods of instruction are anti- 
quated, as evidenced by the con- 
demnation of the lecture system and 
the formal recitation, and the plea 
for more student participation, then 
it is plainly time that this condition 
be improved through the co-opera- 
tion of those most closely concerned 
—the students. Their suggestions 
should be consulted as to books to 
be used, after an examination has 
been made of the offerings in the 
field. With definite objectives, indi- 
vidual and group, each student is 
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in a position to judge what books 
will best effect the achievement of 
these objectives. Every problem is 
solved by student and instructor 
working together. No two classes 
are conducted in the same way, nor 
do the same things at the same time. 


SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Entitled “History” or “Survey of 
English Literature,” this college 
course in English literature is usu- 
ally an elective of sophomore rating. 
The customary way of dealing with 
it is by the use of a combination 
lecture - recitation method, accom- 
panied by assignments consisting 
of the reading of certain portions of 
English literary masterpieces. Re- 
quired knowledge of the history and 
of the most important works of 
English literature constitutes the 
usual demands of such a course. 
This aim need not be antagonistic 
to the one of awakening students to 
the appreciation of good books, and 
the cultivation of habits of good 
reading which continue to be a nor- 
mal means of education throughout 
the entire life of the student. 

As we decided that the junior 
college must accede for the present 
to the desires of the college and the 
university in the composition field, 
so must we do in the literary field. 
Incorporating the literary require- 
ments of the university into the 
year’s work, the junior college class 
adds its own literary objectives, 
such as the desire to know some- 
thing about the novel or drama in 
different countries. By the use of a 
similar procedure to that indicated 
in the composition work, a series 
of units is outlined and general 
chairmen are chosen as heads for 
the units. The inclusion of a unit 
dealing with the history of the Eng- 
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lish language should prove intensely 
valuable to the students. 

The expression side of English is 
not to be neglected even when the 
emphasis is placed on reading. Proj- 
ects, individual or group, furnish 
ample opportunity for writing and 
speaking. Making an anthology of 
poetry or prose, writing a history 
of American literature for a junior 
class in high school, or becoming 
an authority concerning a given 
writer or period—all such pieces of 
work offer splendid introduction 
into investigations of a simple na- 
ture, as they depend for their suc- 
cess upon the ability of the students 
to use literary resources, principally 
those found in the library. Always 
the librarian and the English teacher 
must work together, constantly alert 
to obtain the very best books and 
periodicals for the junior college 
students. 

In addition to the first-year com- 
position work and the survey of 
English literature, a remedial course 
in English is usually given in the 
junior college in duplication of the 
sub-freshman English course in the 
university. 


TERMINAL ENGLISH COURSES 


If preparation is made the main 
purpose of the junior college, there 
is danger of its becoming a mere 
senior college preparatory school. 
Interest in the group of students 
who cannot or should not go beyond 
the junior college level should be 
the first concern of the junior col- 
lege. Such students should have 
an education which will prepare 
them for and give them practice 
in the activities of life. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the 
planning of general terminal courses 
is one of the largest as well as the 
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most important of the problems fac. 
ing the junior college at the present 
time. Something must be done 
about the fact that a majority of 
the courses offered in junior ¢ol- 
leges are academic, whereas more 
than half of the students terminate 
their education at junior college 
level. The problems confronting 
students must be met by courses of 
a general cultural character suited 
to the constantly changing social 
and vocational needs of the com- 
munity. Suggestive courses along 
these terminal lines in English fall 
naturally into the three general 
groups of writing, reading, and dis- 
cussion. The two units of “Creative 
Writing” and “Independent Read- 
ing” are mainly individual in con- 
tent and method; the three units of 
“Problems of Oral Expression,” 
“Contemporary Literature,” and 
“Problems of Social Understanding” 
demand a social-group method. 
Creative Writing. —Since each 
student brings a different prepara- 
tion and different aims and interests 
to this unit of “Creative Writing,” 
the time allowance and _ content 
Should be most flexible. After a 
conference with a student, the in- 
structor is in a position to know 
the number of hours a week needed 
for the attainment of the student’s 
objectives. For those students who 
need technical training in writing, 
methods similar to those used in 
the sub-freshman_ classes prove 
useful. For those students whose 
interest is in creative writing, in- 
dividual conference methods are 
indispensable, with the freeing of 
the student from attendance at class. 
The conferences are held mainly at 
the wish of the student when a 
definite need of help arises. Meet- 
ings from time to time of all the 
students doing creative writing 
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foster the idea of group criticism. 
A one-act play written by a mem- 
ber of this group is worked up by 
some of the students and presented 
to the whole junior college group. 
An original poetry contest awakens 
great interest in the community. 
Always the interesting story, poem, 
or article finds its way to the editor 
of the junior college magazine (for 
of course there is one!). 

Independent Reading.—The cen- 
ter of the unit in “Independent 
Reading” is the library. The oft- 
times recited values of browsing 
have seemingly had small effect on 
English courses in the junior col- 
lege. In the university and four- 
year college, such departures as 
the reading plan at Harvard, the 
“Books” courses at Ripon College 
and Rollins College, and the inde- 
pendent reading plans at Reed and 
Princeton, as well as the great 
amount of honors work, indicate 
the growing realization of the im- 
portance of independent reading, 
chosen in the main by the student, 
under guidance. The habit of deal- 
ing with books as a whole rather 
than with selections from them will 
result in an expansion of the life 
of each student and the widening of 
his experience. 

Instructor and student formulate 
an outline for the work of the year 
by combining their purposes. One 
girl wishes to make herself an au- 
thority on the novel in English. 
Basic references, together with a 
tentative list of novels, are outlined 
in conference with suggestions as 
to principles of literary criticism. 
From time to time the student gives 
reports, either written or presented 
before some high-school or college 
group. 

In a similar way, a student wish- 
ing to read in world literature maps 
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out with the help of the instructor 
his plan of action. It is possible for 
a student to choose to read in fields 
outside of the purely literary. Per- 
haps the need of a knowledge of 
the history of civilization is felt by 
one; another desires training in 
worth-while magazine reading; an- 
other, wishing to become a chil- 
dren’s librarian, chooses to read in 
the field of juvenile literature; an 
adult, forced to leave school in the 
grades, wants to know about the 
classics read in high school. Every 
one has a separate reading problem, 
the solving of which will change 
the rest of his life. Rarely through 
assignments, but generally by intel- 
ligent direction from a genuine 
teacher, can this take place. 


Problems of Oral Expression.— 
The first of the three units dealing 
primarily with discussion, the one 
of “Problems of Oral Expression,” 
deals with the affairs of everyday 
life which call for speech: intro- 
ductions, conversation, giving or- 
ders, purchasing articles, applying 
for positions, telling stories, giving 
class reports, addressing meetings. 
Such a list of topics is obtained 
from the members of the group, in- 
clusion of a given topic being de- 
pendent upon a majority vote. The 
meetings of the group are concerned 
with the practice of the forms of 
speech dictated by the interests of 
the group, followed by suggestions, 
and concluded by successful exhibi- 
tions of the desired end. The group, 
as demanded, turn from being an 
audience of children, to which a 
story is told, to an employer, who 
is considering or interviewing a 
candidate for a position. When help 
in voice training is needed, then is 
it supplied. No chance to listen to 
lectures or plays should be lost by 
this group, for discussion of the 
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diction and voice of people “in ac- 
tion” is intensely valuable. 

Contemporary Literature. — The 
entire field of the literature of to- 
day—newspapers, magazines, and 
books—furnishes material for the 
unit in “Contemporary Literature.” 
At the first meeting of the group, 
committees may be chosen to draw 
up tentative plans for the considera- 
tion of the various types of litera- 
ture: drama, essay, fiction, biogra- 
phy, and poetry. Suggestive lists of 
reading, problems for student re- 
search, suggestions for class hours 
—all these points comprise the work 
of the various committees. After 
their reports have been presented 
to the class-group, for additions and 
improvements, the committees meet 
again to draft a preliminary outline 
of the first few class meetings. Some 
classes prefer to have everyone read 
poetry at the same time; others feel 
strongly that each student should 
follow his own line of interest, re- 
gardless of what the other students 
may be doing. After the average 
student has started to satisfy his 
desire to be generally intelligent 
concerning the latest books and au- 
thors, he is willing to peer among 
the earlier works of literature and 
even to approach literary criticism. 
The instructor, however, should 
never forget that although the so- 
cial need to know about Kathleen 
Norris may seem unnecessary, if not 
even lowbrow, it is perfectly legiti- 
mate. 

Problems of Social Understand- 
ing.—The last unit, “Problems of 
Social Understanding,” may at first 
glance seem to have little to do with 
the department of English. As the 
student precedes the subject-matter 
in importance, so the problems of 
the student transcend the problems 
of English. These student problems, 
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during and after school-days, come 
mainly from a lack of understang- 
ing in human relationships. Such 
a lack is one of the principal rea- 
sons for the lack of harmony in the 
fields of business, marriage, and 
education. Through consideration 
of the problems of human relation. 
ships as portrayed in current litera- 
ture, on the stage and moving- 
picture screen, and in the lives of 
those about him, the student has 
an opportunity to fashion a phi- 
losophy of his own which should 
enable him to meet present needs 
and future contingencies. Further. 
more, the realization that others are 
struggling with the same or similar 
difficulties helps him to be more 
impersonal. 

The instructor, chosen with great 
care, must allow the students to 
determine the subjects for discus- 
sion. Otherwise only those things 
judged suitable by the instructor 
will be discussed! Sex, marriage, 
family relationships, friendship, 
business, and religion will probably 
be the topics of major interest to 
most groups. Although the ques- 
tions will be of great personal in- 
terest to each member of the class, 
the instructor must keep the gen- 
eral tone of the discussions entirely 
impersonal if the work of the class, 
when the course is over, is to be 
judged really successful. 

The preceding suggestions only 
hint at the possibilities of the junior 
college curriculum. Such courses 
as “History of Drama” and “Chau- 
cer” belong primarily to the uni- 
versity. Guidance and opportunity 
to experiment in reading, writing, 
and talking are consistent with the 
aim of the junior college to provide 
its students with two years of gen- 
eral training in vocational and cul- 
tural fields. 
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Across the Secretary’s Desk 




















PAST PRESIDENTS—JEREMIAH B. 
LILLARD 


Through a long line of successful ex- 
perience in public education, “Jerry” 
Lillard came to the presidency of 
Sacramento Junior College, one of the 
larger junior colleges in America. 
When it was decided at Atlantic City 
that the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion should be held on the Pacific 
Coast, it was also decreed that the 
next president should be a Californian. 
President Lillard was the unanimous 
choice of his fellow Californians and 
of the Association. 

Jeremiah B. Lillard was born July 
98, 1873. He received his Bachelor’s 
degree at Stanford University in 1899, 
and the Master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in 1911. 
He did further graduate work in the 
University of California. His profes- 
sional experience includes teaching 
and principalship in_ elementary 
schools, high-school supervision, and 
university instruction. In 1923, after 
Sacramento Junior College had been 
separated from the local high school 
and placed under a Junior College 
Board of Education, he was chosen 
president, which position he now 
holds. 

President Lillard faced a difficult 
task in organizing a program for the 
Association. Many junior college ex- 
ecutives did not feel that they could 
afford the time and expense necessary 
to attend the meeting in Berkeley. The 
meeting, however, was well attended 
by representatives from_ thirty-two 
states. The discussions were construc- 
tive. President Lillard’s peculiar gen- 
ius for organization was manifest both 
in his conduct of the sessions and in 
his arrangement for many of the visi- 
tors from other states to avail them- 


selves of the opportunity to see the 
junior colleges in California. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 





BLUE RIDGE CURRICULUM 


The annual report of Edward C. 
Bixler, president of Blue Ridge Col- 
lege, Maryland, contains the follow- 
ing statement regarding the curric- 
ulum: 


Sufficient courses have been offered 
to meet the needs of the students and 
keep within the resources of the in- 
stitution. While about 65 per cent of 
our graduates ordinarily enter the jun- 
ior class of other colleges for the com- 
pletion of their college course, about 
35 per cent of those who enter the 
freshman class finish the _ college 
course. A number enroll for terminal 
courses or drop out from lack of in- 
terest, ability, or finances. This pre- 
sents a problem in offering to these 
students such courses as will be most 
interesting and profitable to them. 
Surveys are being made to determine 
the largest usefulness of the junior col- 
lege in serving its constituency. The 
results of these surveys may necessitate 
some changes in the courses offered 
and yet provide fully for those who 
plan to finish the four-year course. 





EDUCATION AT LESS EXPENSE 


“Better Education at Less Ex- 
pense” is given as the “theme song” 
of Weatherford College, Texas, an 
institution of the Christian denomi- 
nation at Weatherford. The aim is 
developed through the co-operative 
dormitory plan, where all students 
aid in the work. It is said to be re- 
sulting in great savings on expenses 
to all students. 
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JOHN DEWEY’S OPINIONS 


Regarding the_ six-year high 
school, proposed by President Wil- 
liam R. Harper at the 1902 meet- 
ing of the schools affiliated with 
and co-operating with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, John Dewey, then 
a professor at the University of Chi- 
cago, said: 


The high school at present has no 
definite task of its own, and no spe- 
cific aim. It begins at no definite point 
and it ends at none. It stops, as Pres- 
ident Harper has told us, in the middle 
of a situation. It carries nothing to 
completion, but spends its energy in 
preparation for a work finished else- 
where. It makes beginnings, of the 
issue of which it has no vision, and 
over the consequences of which it has 
no supervision. Hence the waste that 
results from confusion and continual 
distraction of energy. A six-year pe- 
riod would enable the high school to 
face its own peculiar problem: that of 
opening to the mind avenues of ap- 
proach to all the typical phases of 
nature and society, and acquiring a 
sympathetic knowledge of these areas 
of life—culture, in a word. Facing its 
own problem without distortion from 
outside pressure, it would have free 
space and leisure in which to work 
out that knowledge of the universe of 
nature and of humanity that is worth 
while; and that would enable its grad- 
uates to undertake later specialization 
in professional and research lines in 
an intelligent way—intelligent both as 
to consciousness of their own capaci- 
ties, tastes, and needs, and as to the 
knowledge of the relations of the par- 
ticular province to which they are to 
devote themselves to the whole feder- 
ated field of life.1 





CLARENDON COLLEGE, TEXAS: 


Clarendon College, a Methodist 
institution at Clarendon, Texas, 
opened in 1898, not as a junior col- 
lege, but as an old-fashioned schoo] 
with preparatory, academic, and 
college departments. However, in 
this connection there was a new 
feature, for it set forth as one of 
its chief purposes to conduct a 
“university training school” which 
would offer work through the 
sophomore year. This was a unique 
Situation and quite different from 
anything ever attempted thus far 
in Texas education. Its rather 
unique announcement of its pur- 
poses, as stated in the first pub- 
lished bulletin of the College, was 
as follows: 


The College will be invested with 
chartered privileges. Students want- 
ing to take a university course will be 
trained with reference to their purpose 
up to the grade where it would be 
proper for them to attend the univer- 
sity, thus rendering it unnecessary 
and unadvisable for them to attend the 
university until they are prepared to 
enter an advanced class in the univer- 
sity. Who would desire to be a Prep 
or a Soph in the university? After the 
prescribed university training course 
is completed, those who cannot, or do 
not, desire to attend the university 
may continue the course until the col- 
lege course is completed to graduation. 


1In School Review (January 1903), XI, 
19-20. 

2 From C. Wedgeworth, “The Junior Col- 
lege Movement in Texas,” pp. 11-12. (Un- 


published Master’s thesis at University of 
Colorado, 1929.) 
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OREGON CONSOLIDATION CONSIDERED 


A plan is under consideration in 
Oregon for the consolidation of a 
number of the denominational four- 
year colleges in the Willamette Val- 
ley into a single four-year college at 
Portland, McMinnville, or Salem, 
the present plants of the constituent 
institutions to be made into local 
junior colleges. Possible institu- 
tions involved in the _ proposal, 
which is as yet only in the tentative 
stage, include Albany College, Pres- 
byterian, Albany; Linfield College, 
Baptist, McMinnville; Pacific Col- 
lege, Friends, Newberg; Pacific 
University, Congregational, Forest 
Grove; Reed College, non-sectarian, 
Portland; and Willamette Univer- 
sity, Methodist, Salem. The Port- 
land Oregonian, of January 14, car- 
ried a full-column article discussing 
the plan. It said, in part: 


.... Only the absence of a definite 
proposal from some philanthropic in- 
dividual or organization delays the 
launching of plans to combine some 
of the smaller institutions of higher 
learning in Oregon on one campus. 

The movement to interest philan- 
thropists in such a project has been 
carried on informally ever since the 
conference of northwest colleges at 
Willamette in November, and the pre- 
siding officers of the boards of all 
institutions involved met in Portland 
recently to discuss the situation. 

In any plan of amalgamation there 
would be at least three colleges which 
would not consent to removal from 
their present locations — Willamette, 
Reed, and Linfield. All three are com- 
paratively well intrenched financially 
and would not be inclined to desert 
the cities where they now belong. They 


might, however, welcome the institu- 
tions seeking to become neighbors. 

McMinnville is too small a city to 
be considered seriously as a possible 
site for the college union, so the choice 
would lie between Salem and Portland. 
Dr. Robert Kelly, executive head of the 
Association of American Colleges, fa- 
vored Salem and so expressed himself 
while in attendance at the regional 
conference here. Dr. Kelly, inciden- 
tally, was the man who originated the 
idea, although President Dobbs of Pa- 
cific University has recently advocated 
the plan, with Portland as the site be- 
cause of its size and lack of an edu- 
cational institution large enough to 
serve its needs. 

Undoubtedly all the colleges com- 
bining would insist on retaining their 
identity and privilege of continuing to 
do the sort of higher educational work 
for which they were created. This 
might lead to complications, although 
the plan now being considered most 
favorably would preserve their essen- 
tial independence, while making use 
of several facilities in common such 
as libraries and laboratories. 

Lower-division work would prob- 
ably be turned over to junior colleges 
which might, as President Dobbs sug- 
gests, make use of the present small 
college sites and buildings. 


TEXAS FACULTY FACTS 


A recent report from the State 
Department of Education of Texas 
lists 208 instructors actually teach- 
ing in the seventeen municipal jun- 
ior colleges of Texas in 1931-32. 
Only sixteen of these were teaching 
more than one college subject. The 
average teaching load varied from 
14 to 17 hours per week in the dif- 
ferent colleges. The average salary 
varied from $1,223 at Ranger Jun- 
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ior College to $2,478 at San Antonio 
Junior College. The median salary 
for the entire group was $1,980. On 
a basis of sex the distribution was 
almost equal, 108 being women and 
100 men. The Bachelor’s degree 
only was held by 57, the Master’s 
degree by 139, and the Doctor’s de- 
gree by 3. 


JOHNSTOWN RECORD IMPROVED 


A report recently circulated 
among members of the faculty 
shows that fewer students were 
failing in their work at the end of 
the first six weeks of school this 
semester than at any other corre- 
sponding time in the history of the 
Johnstown (Pennsylvania) Junior 
College. The decreased failure rate 
is believed to be due chiefly to the 
fact that no students are now ac- 
cepted from the lowest fifth of their 
high-school classes. This rule went 
into effect two years ago and the 
failure rate has been greatly re- 
duced in these last two years. An- 
other factor is the continued exten- 
sion of the advisory program. For 
the last three years every student 
has been definitely assigned to a 
faculty adviser who not only helps 
the student choose his subjects at 
registration time, but continues to 
give help throughout the year. 


COMMUNITY VALUES 


A municipal junior college, if it 
is to perform its intended purpose, 
should not only educate the pupils 
of the community, but also it should 
be a distinct aid to the business and 
cultural elements of the city. This 
should also be the attitude of all 
persons concerned with a college 
of this type. We believe that our 
junior college ever since its founda- 
tion in 1921 has been a distinct help 
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to the community life of Wichita 
Falls. Examples might be found on 
all hands to illustrate this state- 
ment. Our teachers are called on 
from time to time to help in vari- 
ous activities of a business nature 
in the city. Every teacher on oyr 
college staff has contributed his or 
her share to the church and the 
social activities of the city. Thus it 
can be easily seen that there are 
various other contributions that a 
college can make to the life of 
a community besides educational 
ones. This is a direct answer to 
those people who would bemean or 
belittle the services of our college. 
It is one of the uplifting forces for 
good in our city and its abolition 
would be a catastrophe for the com- 
munity. — The Wichitan, Wichita 
Falls (Texas) Junior College. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 


The following is quoted from a 
recent number of the Arroyo, the 
student paper published at River- 
side (California) Junior College: 


H. H. Bliss, in charge of the college 
co-operative department, spoke before 
an organization meeting of the Pacific 
Southwest Section of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, held at the California Institute 
of Technology in Pasadena, December 
29, 30, and 31. His subject was “Co- 
operative Training in the Junior Col- 
lege.’ The members of the society 
were very much interested, and held 
a lengthy discussion on the project. 
Riverside is the only junior college in 
the West having a co-operative de- 
partment. 

Mr. Bliss stated that the most in- 
teresting talk was given by R. W. 
Sorensen, of California Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Sorensen said that a 
considerable number of engineering 
students had attended the Institute 
after having been graduated from Riv- 
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erside Junior College, that they had 
done better than the average student 
there, and that he hoped to get more 
graduates of Riverside’s co-operative 
course. 

The co-operative scheme has been 
in operation at the Junior College for 
ten years. Training is offered in engi- 
neering, architecture, library work, 
nursing, and business courses. Be 
cause it depends on outside employ- 
ment, the co-operative department 
does not have as large an enrollment 
this year as formerly, owing to the 
scarcity of positions. 

Since the beginning of the local co- 
operative department, 186 individuals 
have had training in_ co-operative 
work, and of this number 149 have 
been graduated. Since it is an aim of 
the department to keep track of its 
former students, reports have been re- 
ceived on 117. Of these 117, one-third 
have gone to higher institutions. Sev- 
enty per cent have been working since 
they attended the Junior College in 
the occupations for which they were 
trained. Thirty-seven per cent have 
continued working for the same em- 
ployer they had in junior college, and 
some have likewise completed univer- 
sity work in the interim. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BY RADIO 


A recent issue of Education by 
Radio contains an article on “Vo- 
cational Guidance by Radio,” by 
Edwin A. Lee, director of the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education at the 
University of California. He de- 
scribes the series of broadcasts be- 
ing made on Wednesday mornings, 
and closes with the following para- 
graph: 


The division of vocational educa- 
tion is eager to help any high school 
or junior college which wishes to sup- 
plement the radio broadcasts with a 
curricula program. There is no prob- 
lem which calls for clearer vision on 
the part of principals and presidents 
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than the problem of adequate voca- 
tional guidance. It is the hope that 
the University of California radio pro- 
grams will stimulate a live and con- 
tinuous interest throughout the state 
in this most fundamental aspect of 
education. 


THREATENED LOSS DEFEATED 


A report from Kansas states that 
the recently proposed Tax Limita- 
tion Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was defeated. This amendment, 
fostered by politicians who sought 
to curtail school support, would 
have limited taxes to such an ex- 
tent that scores of high schools and 
elementary schools would have suf- 
fered, many kindergartens would 
have been dropped, and the public 
junior colleges would probably all 
have been obliged to discontinue. 


OFFERS SELF AT AUCTION 


An Associated Press dispatch in 
January from Texarkana, Texas, 
says: A junior college student here 
who believes that he cannot work 
his way through college and still 
get full value out of his studies has 
placed himself on the auction block, 
offering five years of his services in 
after-college life for the $3,000 he 
needs to pay his expenses through 
the University of Texas. 


MORE INSTITUTIONS ACCREDITED 


Although the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has had standards for jun- 
ior colleges since 1927, no junior 
colleges were accepted for member- 
ship until the 1932 meeting of the 
Association held at Atlantic City. 
Four junior colleges were approved 
at the November meeting and are 
included in the published list of ap- 
proved institutions. These institu- 
tions are: Centenary Collegiate In- 
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stitute, Hackettstown, New Jersey; 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, New York; Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, New York; Seth 
Low Junior College, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


TEXAS RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Legislative Committee on Ef- 
ficiency and Economy of the state 
of Texas, after several months’ 
study, has recommended that six 
of the eight state teachers colleges 
in Texas should be deeded outright 
to local communities to use as jun- 
ior colleges, and that if the proposal 
is not accepted they be operated as 
junior college branches of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. These colleges are 
located at San Marcos, Alpine, Na- 
cogdoches, Commerce, Canyon, and 
Kingville. The proposal has aroused 
violent protest on the part of the 
administrators and friends of the 
institutions concerned. 


ATHLETIC ELIGIBILITY 


At the last meeting of the South- 
western Athletic Conference, held 
at Dallas, Texas, the transfer rules 
were amended so that graduates of 
standard junior colleges may have 
two years’ eligibility for athletics 
immediately upon entering a senior 
college or university. The eligibility 
must be completed within three 
years, however, allowing a junior 
college graduate one year out of 
school without affecting his athletic 
standing. 


SEMINAR FOR MINISTERS 


Beginning December 5, and con- 
tinuing through December 9, 1932, 
Westmoorland College, San Anto- 
nio, Texas, fostered a Seminar for 
Ministers. Thirty pastors enrolled 
to study the elements involved in 
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planning a year’s program. On be. 
coming co-educational last Septem- 
ber, Westmoorland found itself en- 
rolling among its students seven 
candidates for the ministry, in aq- 
dition to its usual number of young 
women planning full-time service 
in the fields of missions, Christian 
education, and welfare work. Those 
persons are being given special in- 
struction in diagnosing community 
needs, surveying opportune areas, 
and planning and carrying into ef- 
fect Christian undertakings. 


CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE 


‘Selecting Subjects for Impromp- 
tu Talks” is the title of an article 
appearing in the issue of Education 
for January 1933. The author js 
Burton Confrey, Ph.D., of Catholic 
Junior College, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. This is an institution not 
listed in the 1933 Junior College 
Directory. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


In a list of Doctors’ dissertations 
under way in Education, 1932-33, 
which appears in the Journal of 
Educational Research for January 
1933, are found the following deal- 
ing with the junior college field. 

Ludwig S. Gerlough, “The Rise 
and Growth of the Junior College 
Movement in the United States with 
Special Reference to the Movement 
in Certain States,” at the Univer- 
sity of California, under Professor 
Swift. 

Theodore H. Wilson, “The Phi- 
losophy of the Junior College,” at 
Harvard University, under Profes- 
sor Spaulding. 


IDAHO CUTS RECOM MENDED 


Governor C. Ben Ross of Idaho 
recommended a 28 per cent reduc- 
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tion in the budget of the Southern 
Branch of the University of Idaho, 
at Pocatello, Monday, January 11. 
Last year’s appropriation totaled 
$404,000. The 28 per cent slash 
represents $115,777, leaving $288,- 
992 for operation of the institution 
for the school year 1933-34. The 
governor believes that reductions in 
salaries will largely compensate this 
lowering of appropriations. He in- 
dicated that the reduction was to be 
scaled according to the amounts 


~ earned: a 25 per cent reduction for 


wages in the upper bracket, 15 per 
cent in the average range, and 10 
per cent in other instances. 


LARGEST GRADUATING CLASS 


One hundred and twenty students 
composed the mid-winter graduat- 
ing class of Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, which completed the course 
and received their diplomas Janu- 
ary 23. This is the largest midwin- 
ter class in the history of the col- 
lege. 


BECOMES CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Although Westmoorland College, 
of San Antonio, Texas, has through- 
out its history been a school for 
girls, this year as a temporary 
measure boys were admitted as day 
students. The Board of Trustees, 
however, has recently converted 
Westmoorland permanently into a 
co-educational junior college. It is 
believed that this marks the begin- 
ning of a new and promising chap- 
ter in Westmoorland’s history and 
that it will enter upon a larger pro- 
gram of service than it has ever 
been able to undertake in the past. 
Its field of opportunity is perhaps 
unexcelled by that of any other col- 
lege of the Southern Methodist 
church; since, with the exception of 
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a small Lutheran college, West- 
moorland is the only Protestant co- 
educational college of junior rank 
in a vast area extending four hun- 
dred miles north and south and 
nine hundred miles east and west. 


WICHITA FALLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Wichita Falls Junior College, 
Texas, established in 1922, is 
housed in that city’s $1,000,000 
high-school plant. H. D. Fillers, su- 
perintendent of schools, also is 
president of the junior college. A 
radical reduction in tuition charge 
was announced for the fall term. 


JOHN TARLETON ENROLLMENT 


One hundred and twenty out of 
the 252 counties in the state of 
Texas, four other states, and two 
foreign countries were represented 
in John Tarleton Agricultural Col- 
lege last semester. The two foreign 
countries represented were Mexico 
and Denmark. Illinois, New Mex- 
ico, Louisiana, and Mississippi sent 
students to Tarleton. The total en- 
rollment for the first semester was 
927 students, a distinct increase 
over the total enrollment last year, 
which was 800 for the entire year. 


PLAYS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE THEATERS 


Theater and School, a new vol- 
ume which has just been published 
by Samuel French of New York and 
Los Angeles, is a dramatic manual 
written by Samuel J. Hume and 
Lois Foster. A feature of unusual 
interest and value to directors of 
dramatics in junior colleges is the 
annotated list of plays especially 
suitable for junior college theaters 
which has been prepared by Dr. 
Tempe Allison, of San Bernardino 
Valley Union Junior College, Cali- 
fornia. 
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In a paragraph introductory to 
the list, Dr. Allison says: 


The development of the junior col- 
lege has necessitated many innova- 
tions and changes in educational prac- 
tice. The selection of plays for the 
junior college theater has been a baf- 
fling problem. Plays suitable for high- 
school students do not offer challenge 
enough for college sophomores; on the 
other hand the plays commonly used 
by the four-year colleges, where fresh- 
men and sophomores usually enact 
only minor roles, are too difficult for 
the junior college student. The plays 
included in these lists seem to the 
compiler to strike a happy balance 
between the two. They demand a ma- 
turity of thought, an exactness of in- 
terpretation, which more or less ex- 
tend the abilities of the young college 
actor; yet, they are simple enough for 
him to comprehend with effort; they 
do not enforce a task out of proportion 
to his intellectual and emotional back- 
ground and experience. 


The list includes ninety-six care- 
fully selected plays, together with 
information about each which in- 
cludes author, publishers, type, size 
of cast, staging and costuming, roy- 
alty, and brief characterization of 
the nature and suitability of the 
play for junior college purposes. 


FEDERAL LOAN APPROVED 


The approval of a $175,000 loan 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to the Arkansas State Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College, 
Jonesboro (through the State Col- 
lege Housing Association), for 
building two dormitories, was an- 
nounced by the corporation on De- 
cember 12. The loan is at 54% per 
cent, payable in 24% years. The 
corporation is a federal agency pro- 
vided for by Congress under the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
Act for the purpose of extending 
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government financial assistance for 
certain purposes in the present 
emergency. 


TO REDUCE EDUCATIONAL COSTs 


In the face of financial depres. 
sion which has decreased attengd- 
ance in many educational instity- 
tions, enrollment figures for Blue 
Ridge at New Windsor, Maryland, 
show that the college is continuing 
the steady growth which began five 
years ago, according to reports 
made at the annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, January 3. In 
fact, the enrollment of regular col- 
lege students is more than twice 
what it was in 1928-29. Financially, 
the session of 1931-382 was a sue. 
cess. While the margin of receipts 
over expenditures was small, yet 
all the expenditures were met out 
of current operating receipts. The 
outlook for the present session is 
very satisfactory. Another feature 
of special interest was a reduction 
in board and room. The trustees 
authorized a reduction in _ board 
from $170 to $150 and a reduction 
in room rent to $45. There is no 
change in the charge for tuition. 
The three items of tuition, board, 
and room will total $295. This re- 
duction is in keeping with general 
lowering of living expenses and will 
be in effect for the scholastic year 
1933-34. No change was deemed 
advisable in the ~— educational 
charges. The institution has always 
tried to maintain moderate charges, 
and never advanced its charges in 
proportion to the increase in the 
cost of living. 


PHI SIGMA NU INSTALLATION 


A chapter of Phi Sigma Nu, the 
national junior college social fra- 
ternity, was established at Went- 
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worth Military Academy, Lexing- 
ton, Missouri, November 12, 1932, 
with President E. C. McGuire, pres- 
ident of the national organization, 
as installing officer. This is the first 
chapter of the organization in the 
state of Missouri, and the first to 
be installed in a military junior col- 
lege. Nine active chapters are now 
in existence, the others being at 
Crane Junior College, Illinois; Po- 
tomac State College, West Virginia; 
College of Marshall, Texas; Cum- 
nock College, California; Rider Col- 
lege, New Jersey; Ferris Institute, 
Michigan; Beckley College, Penn- 
sylvania; and Bryant-Stratton Col- 
lege, Rhode Island. 


PHI THETA KAPPA GROWTH 


The following chapters have been 
added to Phi Theta Kappa, the na- 
tional junior college honor society, 
since the printing of the chapter 
directory in the February 1932 is- 
sue of the Junior College Journat: 
Grays Harbor Junior College, Aber- 
deen, Washington; Yakima Valley 
Junior College, Yakima, Washing- 
ton; Waldorf College, Forest City, 
Iowa; Johnstown Junior College, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania; San An- 
tonio Junior College, San Antonio, 
Texas; Junior College of Augusta, 
Augusta, Georgia; San Angelo Jun- 
ior College, San Angelo, Texas; An- 
derson Junior College, Anderson, 
South Carolina; Blackstone Junior 
College, Blackstone, Virginia; Fran- 
ces Shimer School, Mount Carroll, 
Illinois; Lees-McRae College, Ban- 
ner Elk, North Carolina; Hebron 
Junior College, Hebron, Nebraska; 
Grand Junction Junior College, 
Grand Junction, Colorado; Tennes- 
see Wesleyan College, Athens, Ten- 
nessee; Averett College, Danville, 
Virginia. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


In 1934 Virginia Intermont Col- 
lege will be fifty years old. It has 
been announced that the trustees, 
officials of the college, and alumnae 
are planning for the 1934 com- 
mencement a fitting celebration of 
the golden anniversary of the found- 
ing of the institution. The semi- 
centennial program will include not 
only appropriate academic recogni- 
tion of the standing and service rec- 
ord of the school; it will also review 
and commemorate the history of the 
men and women whose sacrifice and 
pioneering leadership laid the foun- 
dations for the success the college 
enjoys today. 

The school was founded by Rev- 
erend J. R. Harrison, D.D. The first 
Session was opened September 17, 
1884, with thirteen boarding stu- 
dents and three teachers. Until 1893 
it was located at Glade Spring, Vir- 
ginia, thirty miles north of Bristol. 
Twenty years ago the institution 
was changed from a four-year col- 
lege to a junior college. In this pe- 
riod the enrollment has increased 
150 per cent, $250,000 has been ex- 
pended in building and equipment, 
and over $150,000 invested in per- 
manent endowment. 


COLLEGE WOMEN OR GIRLS 


The following extracts are taken 
from an editorial in the newly es- 
tablished Lasell News: 


The staff of The Lasell News, after 
due consideration, has chosen an edi- 
torial policy in which we will en- 
courage Lasell students to realize that 
they are now college women and not 
seminary girls. As we all know, the 
name of Lasell Seminary has been 
changed to Lasell Junior College. This 
change, however, means more than 
just a change in name. We are now 
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college students, not school girls, and 
as such we should observe the college 
standards of co-operation and _ self- 
advancement. 

Every organization must have co- 
operation to succeed. If we are college 
women, we should, for instance, realize 
that there are reasons for certain regu- 
lations; we should also be more willing 
to obey these rules. Before we talk 
about such regulations which have 
been formed because of necessity, let 
us as college students first consider the 
consequences involved. We must rea- 
lize that co-operation between a stu- 
dent body and the administration is 
important. 

We should not only co-operate with 
others, but we should also acquire self- 
advancement. Many of us were sent 
to Auburndale for our education be- 
cause it is near Boston. Too many of 
us, however, do not take advantage of 
the opportunities offered in the near-by 
city. To aid you in profiting from 
these opportunities, we have devoted 
a section of our News to the theaters 
in Boston. There have also been sev- 
eral art accounts in our paper. Sym- 
phony, likewise, has been reviewed. 
We do not attempt to publish a com- 
plete bulletin concerning Boston; you 
can find such a bulletin in Boston 
papers. We only want you to bear in 
mind that as college students you 
should be interested in more than 
campus gossip or school events. 

It is up to us to make the most of 
our time. When we were in high 
school, our parents and_ teachers 
thought for us. Now we are “on our 
own.” We as junior college students 
should realize the seriousness of edu- 
cation even more than university stu- 
dents; for many of us our scholastic 
career lasts only two years. We must 
make the most of our time. 


PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


The section of the Federal Bien- 
nial Survey of Education which has 
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recently appeared giving statistics 
of universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools, as prepared by 
Emery M. Foster and Frederick J. 
Kelly, comments as follows on the 
growth of public junior colleges 
during a decade: 


According to the returns made to 
the Office of Education there was an 
unprecedented number of higher ip- 
stitutions established by states and 
municipalities and school districts 
during the decade. In 1919-20, there 
were reported 109 publicly supported 
higher institutions, 99 of which were 
four-year institutions and 10 of which 
were junior colleges; in 1929-30, the 
number of institutions publicly con- 
trolled had increased to 246. Of this 
number, 117 were four-year colleges, 
and 129 were junior colleges. Twenty 
of the publicly supported junior col- 
leges which reported in 1929-30 are 
state controlled, while 109 are under 
municipal or district management. In 
1919-20 two of the publicly supported 


junior colleges whose statistics were 


reported were state controlled, while 
eight were parts of city or district 
school systems. All of the 20 state- 
supported junior colleges reporting in 
1929-30 have been established in the 
past ten years or have been changed 
to junior college status from institu- 
tions already established. One of the 
state-supported junior colleges listed 
in 1919-20 has since become a four- 
year college, while the other has be- 
come a branch of the state university 
of the state in which it is located. One 
hundred and one more municipally 
supported junior colleges reported in 
1929-30 than did in 1919-20. 


It should be noted that the volun- 
tary reports made to the Office of 
Education represent only a portion 
of the junior colleges in the coun- 
try. The 1933 Directory, published 
in the January issue of the Journal, 
shows 189 such institutions. 
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HOW THEY MEET THE DEPRESSION 


What are the junior colleges and 
other higher educational institutions 
of the country doing to help maintain 
the morale of the unemployed in the 
present depression? This question was 
asked of all such institutions in the 
country a few weeks ago by the United 
States Office of Education. Some of 
the answers received from junior col- 
leges in various parts of the nation, 
up to December 19, 1932, are given 


below: 

Central Y.M.C.A. College of Arts and 
Sciences (Chicago, Illinois).—We are con- 
ducting the following activities free to 
unemployed men and women: (1) semi- 
monthly concerts followed by tea; (2) 
monthly presentations of plays by The 
Little Theatre Association followed by 
tea; (3) college student assemblies with 
such attractions as addresses by members 
of the faculty, debates, symposiums, and 
group singing, On an average of three 
times a month. Not only these attractions 
but all student club meetings are open to 
unemployed men from the outside. These 
include lectures under the auspices of 
the pre-medical, the pre-legal, the social 
research, and the engineering clubs. 

Sheldon Junior College (Sheldon, Iowa). 
We are putting on shows and operettas 
for charity. We turn over ticket sale to 
public charities committee. 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (Monticello, Arkansas).—In order 
to give more labor to mature men and 
women who wish to attend college, we are 
building a stone dormitory. We are cut- 
ting our own stone and, in fact, are mak- 
ing all labor possible for the students in 
the construction of this building. We 
are making other improvements which re- 
quire much labor. 

Many of our students have been out of 
school for years and, finding themselves 
without jobs, decided that they would 
rather be in college and earning their 
living than remaining at home unem- 
ployed. For this reason we think that we 
are doing quite a bit toward assisting the 
unemployed. 


Bakersfield Junior College (Bakersfield, 
California).—We have absorbed into many 
of our regular classes a considerable num- 
ber of men and women out of employ- 
ment, and we have made an effort to 
invite the participation of such people in 
the activities of our special evening 
classes. In addition to this the members 
of the Junior College faculty have been 
and are giving a good deal of service to 
the community by presenting talks and 
assisting with various programs arranged 
for public gatherings, without charge. 

Edinburg Junior College (Edinburg, 
Texas).—Edinburg Junior College is spon- 
soring a fairly extensive evening program 
this year. One need not be a high-school 
graduate or a college student to take part 
in this program; he needs only to be in- 
terested in better living for himself and 
others. 

Grand Junction Junior College (Grand 
Junction, Colorado).—This winter we are 
offering a series of free informational 
lectures on topics related to the under- 
standing and appreciation of the people 
of this community. This is offered to en- 
courage interest in education and to pro- 
vide facilities for those unable to afford 
courses. 

Itasca Junior College (Coleraine, Minne- 
sota).—The normal charge of $20 tuition 
at Itasca Junior College has been sus- 
pended for the year. 

Caney Junior College (Pippapass, Ken- 
tucky)—The Caney Junior College has 
enrolled quite a number of older moun- 
tain boys who otherwise would be a part 
of the unemployed groups in the mining 
towns which abound in eastern Kentucky. 

College of St. Francis (Joliet, Illinois). 
In the main, our efforts are directed in 
making liberal concessions in the matter 
of payments in favor of students whose 
fathers and mothers, as the case may be, 
are unemployed. Also, such phases of en- 
tertainment scheduled for our students as 
lectures and recitals by artists, and held 
during the course of an evening when 
adults are more liable to attend, we have 
opened to the public without charge. 

Lamar College (Beaumont, Texas) .—La- 
mar College is planning a series of lectures 
to be given by the members of the faculty 
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immediately after the Christmas holidays. 
The lectures will deal in a popular way 
with certain subjects and problems related 
to the field in which the instructors are 
teaching. This series of lectures will last 
for a period of six weeks, and we expect 
an enrollment of six or seven hundred 
men and women. At present the Parent- 
Teacher Association of this district is con- 
ducting four adult education classes with 
an enrollment of 165 mothers. 

Snow College (Ephraim, Utah).—Snow 
College gave college courses one year ago 
to the unemployed public. Over two hun- 
dred people took advantage of the work 
given. It was free to all. No college 
credit was given. This winter we have 
organized our courses to extend over 
twenty weeks, adults taking the courses 
to be required to do the necessary work 
for credit, and we are going to drop those 
who will not prepare the work. All courses 
will be free and credit given. 

Bethune-Cookman College (Daytona 
Beach, Florida).—Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege is operating evening and part-time 
classes in an effort to maintain the morale 
of the immediate vicinity of Daytona 
Beach. In addition, our Community Serv- 
ice on Sunday afternoons affords an op- 
portunity for service which functions in 
the way of providing wholesome, edu- 
cative, and instructive entertainment. 

Georgia Normal and Agricultural Col- 
lege (Albany, Georgia).—Last fall our col- 
lege organized a Negro farmers’ league, 
adopted what we called a _ live-at-home- 
program, and began with the new year to 
keep employed, as well as to draw in the 
unemployed, on the farms by growing food- 
stuffs. The result of this movement is 
that there is probably more food grown 
in Georgia this year than in any previous 
year. We have succeeded in getting a num- 
ber of land-owners to open up new farms 
for persons living in the city in order 
that they might be employed in this way, 
and we have had a good many confer- 
ences throughout the state, encouraging 
our people to return to the farms and 
seek there the employment that cannot 
be found in the overcrowded urban centers. 

This fall we are conducting a series 
of public winter gardens where those who 
are less frugal may have winter vege- 
tables. In this way we are not only pro- 
viding more food but we are providing 
employment for a good many persons. As 
we see it, the farm offers the greatest field 
for relief during these days of depression. 
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State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege (Normal, Alabama).—We are plap- 
ning night classes in vocational agricy]- 
ture for rural farmers throughout the 
county, and we are also planning classes 
in home economics for women desirous of 
attaining further training in institutiona] 
cookery or plain sewing. In addition to 
these activities, contacts are made by 
various members of the faculty with 
people in rural communities in connec- 
tion with their church relationships. 


MEETING OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


The National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech met in annual convention 
at the Biltmore Hotel, in Los Angeles, 
December 27-29, 1932. Approximately 
five hundred teachers of speech from 
universities, colleges, and high schools 
in all parts of the nation were in at- 
tendance. All phases of speech-training 
and all levels of speech-teaching were 
represented on the three-day program 
which featured general meetings, 
group-section discussions, demonstra- 
tions, and entertainments. 

One section meeting was devoted to 
a discussion of problems of speech 
teaching in the junior college. Approxi- 
mately fifty teachers were present at 
this meeting, and more than thirty 
junior colleges in various parts of the 
country were represented. The chair- 
man of the meeting was J. Richard 
Bietry, of the Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, who is chairman of the National 
Committee on Speech Training in 
Junior Colleges. The program con- 
sisted of several papers followed by a 
round table discussion of problems. 

Mr. W. K. Peterson, of the Bakers- 
field Junior College, discussed “Estab- 
lishing Speech Training in the Junior 
College.” The second paper was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Irene Childrey Hoch, 
of the Modesto Junior College, on “The 
Aims of Junior College Speech.” Mr. 
J. N. Smelser, of the Phoenix Junior 
College, discussed “The Course of 
Study in Junior College Speech.” A 
paper which aroused great interest 
among the teachers present was given 
by Professor J. Fred McGrew, of the 
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Fresno State College, on “The Clinic 
and Speech Correction in the Junior 
College.” The last paper on the pro- 
gram Was given by Mr. R. R. Johnston, 
of Long Beach Junior College, on “The 
Speech Extra-Curricular Activities on 
the Junior College Level.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the National Association held 
prior to the opening of the convention, 
Chairman Bietry of the Junior College 
Committee presented the following re- 


port: 


The report of this committee one year 
ago enumerated several topics which were 
being investigated, and suggested that at 
the 1932 convention a round table of 
junior college teachers be held at which 
time these topics could be discussed and 
possible solutions presented. This plan 
has been followed. For some time, mem- 
bers of the committee and other junior 
college instructors have been studying 
problems of organization, objectives, cur- 
riculum, clinic, and extracurricular ac- 
tivities on the junior college level and it 
is believed that many solutions and help- 
ful ideas will be presented at our sec- 
tion meeting. 

During the past year there has been 
some publication of articles dealing with 
junior college speech. The Junior College 
Journal has been the principal agency of 
publication. Other articles are now being 
prepared for publication. 

Other than these few publications and 
a study of the topics suggested above the 
Committee has been inactive, believing it 
unwise to initiate hastily any projects 
which would involve expense or for which 
a satisfactory form of procedure had not 
been formulated. The Committee now be- 
lieves that the time has arrived for it to 
function more actively and suggests the 
following problems needing attention: 
(1) a follow-up survey, similar to the 
limited one made two years ago, to ascer- 
tain what progress has been made in 
establishing speech-training in junior col- 
leges; (2) a conservative educational cam- 
paign through the pages of educational 
journals to instruct junior college ad- 
ministrators regarding the aims and 
standards of speech-training; (3) a similar 
campaign of publication to acquaint the 
speech-teaching profession with the aims, 
ideals, and organization of the junior col- 


ool 


lege as a new but permanent educational 
unit, in order to make clear the difference 
between the problems of speech-teaching 
in the junior college and those of the 
lower division of the college and uni- 
versity; (4) an exchange of ideas and 
opinions among junior college teachers 
with a view to developing a broader con- 
ception of the unlimited possibilities of- 
fered the speech teacher in this type of 
educational organization. 

At the last convention the Executive 
Council voted to continue the Junior Col- 
lege Committee for two years. It is hoped 
that the present Council will concur in 
this action and will continue the practice 
of having one section at each annual con- 
vention devoted to a discussion of speech- 
teaching problems on the junior college 
level. 

J. RicHARD Bretry, Chairman 


PHI THETA KAPPA 


Phi Theta Kappa, national honor 
scholarship society for junior colleges, 
began, December 10, at Dodd College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, a series of joint 
chapter meetings for the purpose of 
uniting those chapters already active 
and of organizing chapters in other 
accredited junior colleges. The chap- 
ters of Phi Theta Kappa are wide- 
spread over the United States, and it 
is their aim to become more unified 
and at the same time to expand to new 
territory. This aim is being carried 
out through the meetings of delegates 
from junior colleges where there is a 
chapter or a desire for one. This is 
one of the most progressive steps taken 
during the year 1932-33 by Phi Theta 
Kappa, and the meeting at Dodd Col- 
lege marks the first of many subsequent 
ones. Upsilon chapter at Whitworth 
College, Brookhaven, Mississippi, and 
Alpha Chi chapter at Dodd College 
were represented, besides a group of 
twenty or more students from Ouachita 
Parish Junior College, Monroe, Lou- 
isiana, who came to secure information 
about obtaining a chapter. 

The meeting at Dodd College was 
carried out on such a practical basis 
that it can be duplicated in any ter- 
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ritory where there is a desire for such 
a thing. The national vice-president 
was there to give all information about 
the society and to encourage further 
joint delegations. The program was 
three-fold: the first feature was a lec- 
ture by Mrs. Pleas Hardwick, a mem- 
ber of the American Association of 
University Women; the next was so- 
cial; and the last took the form of an 
open forum, which the national vice- 
president conducted. At this time the 
delegates from Ouachita Parish Junior 
College were given the information 
they sought; the different chapters ex- 
changed ideas and criticisms; prob- 
lems were discussed and plans made 
for the coming convention. All chap- 
ters in any region should try to pro- 
mote this idea to the extent of having 
a meeting similar to the one at Dodd 
College. 

It is not necessary to have a na- 
tional officer present nor is it neces- 
sary to have a speaker. The main 
requirement is to have various chap- 
ters come together. Not all chapters 
can have a representative at the na- 
tional convention, and these meetings 
can on a smaller scale give the same 
benefits. New enthusiasm is spread 
throughout the whole organization by 
such a meeting, for it marks progress, 
advancement, growth, and achieve- 
ment. 

FRANCES WEEMS 
National Vice-President 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI 


REPORTS OF CRANE DEAN 


In a thirty-page bulletin are pub- 
lished three annual reports of J. Leon- 
ard Hancock, dean of Crane Junior 
College, made to the Superintendent 
of Schools of Chicago for the fall se- 
mesters of 1930, 1931, and 1932. They 
were published in order to give greater 
permanency to these three years of re- 
organization and upbuilding of the 
institution subsequent to its temporary 
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removal from the North Central Asso. 
ciation. 

The first report is particularly jp- 
teresting in that it lists in two paralle] 
columns headed “Old” and “New” Sig- 
nificant changes in administration, 
student conditions, and faculty re. 
sponsibilities. The record of improye- 
ment in a single year when presented 
in this vivid form is an unusually 
striking one. It contains such cop- 
trasts, for example, as the following: 


Old.—The registrar was untrained himself 
and had no clerical help. 

New.—The new registrar is trained for the 
position by experience plus graduate 
courses. He has four regular clerks. 


Old.—Students were admitted on any writ- 
ten statement that they had 15 high- 
school units of any sort, credentials to 
be presented later. 

New.—Students are admitted only if full] 
credentials are in and approved in de- 
tail. 


Old.—Late registration was permitted as 
long as pressure lasted. 

New.—There is no registration after the 
first two weeks. 


Old.—High grades and few failures were 
interpreted as high scholarship! Pres- 
sure was applied on teachers to give 
high grades. 

New.—Students are graded by a strict and 
honest standard. A new set of marks 
is used, corresponding to those used in 
neighboring universities. 


Old.—The old library was hopeless in 
physical equipment, in space, and in 
reference books available. It was crowd- 
ed with 80 students and 8,000 badly 
selected volumes. 

New.—The new library, on the fourth 
floor, above street noises, will accommo- 
date 20,000 books and seats 225 students. 


Old.—The normal teaching load was 18 
to 20 hours; teachers of laboratory 
courses, and sometimes others as well, 
ran up as high as 24, 

New.—Class hours per week range from 
12 for English teachers to 20 clock hours 
for some laboratory teachers (involving, 
however, only two classes). The aver- 
age load is 15 to 16 hours. 
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Qid.—Except for the rare times when the 
teacher had his own room during a free 
hour, there was no place for teacher- 
student conferences. For this purpose 
the teachers’ lunch room and the cor- 
ridors were most used. 

New.—Six conference booths have been 
made out of two former rooms. Defi- 
nite hours for the use of these booths 
have been assigned to each teacher of a 
non-laboratory subject. 


Significant extracts from the 1932 an- 
nual report follow: 


In July the combined pressure of bank- 
ers and Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
forced the Board to further economies. 
Among those proposed was a tuition fee 
for students of Crane College. We of the 
administration not only saw this, with 
Superintendent Bogan, as undemocratic 
and unjust, we knew that not one in four 
of Crane students could pay the fee sug- 
gested, and we realized the chaos of shat- 
tered plans that would result, both for 
individuals and for the school, from such 
a change made on _ short notice. Our 
vigorous protests, however, would have 
gone unregarded had not the students 
themselves formed a No-Tuition Commit- 
tee which turned the tide of public senti- 
ment and official action. In spite of a few 
errors in judgment on their part, we have 
nothing but praise for the courage, in- 
itiative, and real unselfishness of these 
young people. They fought a good fight, 
and won. On the Wednesday before the 
opening of school, the Board voted to 
maintain Crane College without tuition. 
It is worth noting here that these young 
leaders of student thought and action 
have gone further. Realizing that the 
pressure continues upon the Board of 
Education from powerful interests that 
wish both higher and secondary educa- 
tion curtailed or eliminated as a public 
burden, they have organized students as 
a whole to carry a campaign of edu- 
cation to all Chicago citizens, to spread 
information, in the form of startling and 
impressive facts, with the one purpose of 
rousing all Chicago to the need of public 
support for secondary and higher educa- 
tion. We wish them success in their ef- 
fort. It is through such young people that 
democracy will ultimately find itself. 

In spite of heavy losses caused by the 
uncertainty as to tuition, 3,254 registered 
this September, 2,177 of them first-year, 
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1,077 second-year students. Over 1,200 
failed to secure entrance; but every June 
graduate of a Chicago high school for 
whom a satisfactory transcript was re- 
ceived by September first was admitted. 
In view of the frequent mention of Crane 
College as a phase of adult education, it 
is worth noting that seven of these stu- 
dents are not yet sixteen years old, 149 
more are not yet seventeen, and only 6.1 
per cent are twenty-one or over. 

This report might have been organized 
as a statement in defense and justifica- 
tion of Crane College; but the adminis- 
trative officers feel that neither rhetoric 
nor arguments are wanted by those who 
will read it. We have chosen also not to 
give statistics and appreciation of every 
phase of the college activities, but to dis- 
cuss rather those which have been or are 
likely to be, in a sense, under fire. To 
the many co-workers whose services have 
not been mentioned; to the faculty as a 
whole, whose co-operation even in these 
heart-breaking times has been unfaltering; 
to our many loyal friends, new and old, 
throughout the city; to Superintendents 
Bogan and Buck and the members of the 
Board of Education who have stood as 
buffers between the eager, hopeful stu- 
dents of Crane Junior College and the 
business interests that would wipe it out; 
to all of these we extend our thanks and 
our congratulations on their civic pride. 


IMPROVING HOLDING POWER 


“How may the holding power of a 
junior college be improved?” is a ques- 
tion often considered by junior college 
administrators. 

A junior college freshman returns 
as a sophomore because, among other 
reasons, his first year was a pleas- 
urable experience; his second-year 
course gives prospect of meeting his 
needs; his finances permit his return; 
he feels drawn to the institution by 
the ties of educational, social, and gen- 
eral activity contacts established dur- 
ing his freshman year; and because 
his junior college has a high accredi- 
tation standing among other institu- 
tions of similar type. 

If the holding power of a junior col- 
lege needs improving, the campaign 
for such improvement should take into 
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account the foregoing factors. If the 
student got, as a freshman, the things 
President Smith says he gets as a fresh- 
man in the university, that is to say, 
(1) Individual indifference, neglect, 
and contempt; (2) organized enmity, 
tyranny, and cruelty; (3) the poorest, 
least trained, and cheapest teachers; 
(4) the most crowded classes and lab- 
oratories and the least individual at- 
tention and guidance; (5) and the 
most rigid and wholesale discipline 
and dismissal by the faculty officers,’’! 
he will probably not return as a 
sophomore. 

If the curriculum is not properly 
adjusted to the needs of the student 
and the community to be served by the 
junior college, that adjustment should 
be improved at once. 

If the school does not have the 
proper accreditation standing, with the 
result that the students’ opportunities 
for entrance into higher institutions 
are impaired, then proper steps should 
be taken to improve the standing of 
the college in this respect. 

All possible agencies for the aid of 
needy and worthy students should 
be enlisted in their behalf in order 
that they may at least have assistance 
in solving the financial problems incli- 
dent to their return to school. 

All that is possible should be done, 
by proper faculty agencies and through 
student leadership, to build up the tra- 
ditions of the institution, to assist the 
freshman in orientation and in his 
activity and social contacts. 

The type, the training, and experi- 
ence of the teachers, and their attitude 
toward the students, will determine to 
a large degree the amount of urge to 
return when the student leaves at the 
end of the freshman year. Much has 
been said about the danger of poor 
teaching in the junior college, but we 
have no adequate evidence concerning 
the facts in this regard. If the holding 


1Walter C. Eells, The Junior College 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1931), p. 
207. 
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power of a junior college is low, it 
would seem that this is one phase of 
the problem that would warrant care. 
ful study. Mark Hopkins and the log 
are a good educational agency only if 
the teacher is a Mark Hopkins. 

The counselling and guidance pro- 
gram might also need investigation. 
The methods and technique of this 
department may be too much tinged 
with machine-age mass-production 
philosophy. Improvement in effective- 
ness and results might come with a 
change to concentration on the cop- 
sideration of the needs of the indi- 
vidual student. 

Especially in the service of the jun- 
ior college to its community is it pos- 
sible to improve the holding power. 
This depends chiefly on the adjustment 
of the curriculum to the needs of the 
immediate community served by the 
institution. 

JOSEPH T. LONGFELLOW 
Superintendent of Schools 


LA GRANDE, OREGON 


COURSE IN LAUNDRY TRAINING 


Possible training for positions as 
laundry managers is available as a 
semiprofessional course at San Jose 
(California) Junior College. The fol- 
lowing announcement has been made 
by the College: 


The steam laundry and dry-cleaning in- 
dustries offer a field of semiprofessional 
vocations in the positions of foremen and 
managers for young men with proper 
training. Heretofore, the only way to get 
this training in this part of the United 
States has been through actual employ- 
ment in the laundries. 

The purpose of this course is to make 
possible such training at the college. It is 
not supposed that this course can supply 
the training which one would get in the 
actual business, but it can lay a scientific 
and commercial foundation which can- 
not be obtained by working as an ap- 
prentice. It has been shown, by some 
preliminary contacts with the laundry in- 
dustry, that the young manager who is 
trained in chemistry and water analysis 
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will be in a position to bring about econo- 
mies of operation of great value to his 
company. 

The course, therefore, centers around a 


training in chemistry, supplemented by 
certain shop courses, and a liberal train- 
ing in the commercial subjects. The stu- 
dent practice for actual laundry experience 
is listed in addition to the 96 units re- 
quired for graduation, and is planned in 
connection with summer employment. 
However, substitution of this student prac- 
tice for as much as 5 units of the work 
listed for graduation may be arranged. 





FIRST YEAR Units 
Orientation ....ccccccccccccccccccccccecs 1 

Physical Education and Hygiene.......... 21% 
Pre-Engineering Drawing ................ 2 
General Chemistry .......ccccccccccccess 15 
eee PRED 6666s cesceccesvecssawser 12 
I 6.6.66 k's 6464S 4E DSO CHEEROOES 6 
Typewriting ...... cece reece cece cccccees 3 
masteses Eethew WSR sc ccc cecccccccees 3 
Painting and Finishing.................. 3 

47% 


Laundry Practice—-Summer work in dif- 
ferent departments of commercial laun- 





eee 
SECOND YEAR 

ee Te ih. 4 5 04464466 eR eee ewED 1% 
Ree TT IIOD ook 60.66 cnc sdevseees 3 
Quamiiative AMMIVSIS «onc cccscsccccssccs +) 
rere rey ee ee ee eee 3D 
ES ngs eke heed 8 ORES OCR 2 
i i cb Seed eee eee 4 
EE Cn oe hee CEE SED ERRORS EES 5 
Pipe-Fitting and Plumbing............... 2 
pe er 6 
eS et ee ee 3 
Principles of Salesmanship.............. 3 
Principles of Advertising................. 3 
a et de os bas eel eee eae 3 
DP ctieckeess ’cedsed eed 1ehekneseneeen 2 
ge, ETT CT TTT TET CTT Tee 1 

481% 


A PROBLEM IN ECONOMICS 


More than nine months ago the Junior 
Collegian published an editorial—later 
widely discussed and reprinted—en- 
titled “Educators, Publicists, and the 
‘Depression’,” which pointed out the 
dangers threatening American educa- 
tion in the current orgy of budget- 
Slashing. The continued scaling down 
of wages and commodity prices in the 
past few months has emphasized these 
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dangers more strongly. Public clamor 
for economies in local, state, and na- 
tional government has grown more in- 
sistent until now in many sections the 
functioning of the public schools has 
been seriously impaired. 

Stuart Chase, noted foe of economic 
waste, writing in the current issue of 
Scribner's Magazine, presents what he 
labels “the longer point of view” and 
argues that continued “economies in 
government” may actually upset our 
social machinery and keep “the de- 
pression” with us infinitely longer. 

As Dr. Robert A. Millikan prophe- 
sied in his campus address here last 
week, the service of the schools, and 
particularly of the junior colleges, is 
becoming increasingly indispensable 
in restoring any sort of normal balance 
between employment and leisure in 
this machine age. Yet the danger lies 
in the fact that politicians, harkening 
rather sensitively to a people who 
they believe are crying for a lightening 
of their financial burdens, will not 
take this “longer point of view” and 
will unwittingly give their support to 
measures which if enacted might 
cripple educational service. 

Although the Junior Collegian rec- 
ognizes that millions of people in this 
country are asking that they be given 
a chance to work and live in peaceful 
security, it refuses to believe that any 
one of those millions would agree to 
a drastic curtailment of education. 
For money which is spent on educa- 
tion returns to the people ten-fold in 
the form of countless benefits. 

But the fact nevertheless remains 
that if the schools—and particularly 
the junior colleges—are to continue 
their great service, they must have the 
whole-hearted support of all citizens 
and all taxpayers, many of whom are 
today shouting for tax reductions and 
budget-slashes without thinking what 
such measures will mean to them and 
to their homes and to their children. 
—KEditorial in Los Angeles Junior Col- 
legian. 
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ELIZABETH AVERY, PH.D., AND IsaA- 
BELLE P. CorFrin, A.M., Self-Ex- 
pression in Speech. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 1933. 


This book was planned and writ- 
ten largely by the late Professor 
Elizabeth Avery, chairman of the 
Department of Spoken English at 
Smith College. Because of the value 
and popularity as a college text of 
First Principles of Speech Training, 
by Professor Avery, in collaboration 
with Professors Vera A. Sickels and 
Jane Dorsey (Zimmerman), it was 
the purpose of the author, in the 
present book, to make available to 
less mature students the same ma- 
terial in a more simplified form. 
The content, therefore, follows 
closely that of the older book. 

Professor Avery’s unfinished 
script has been organized and edited 
as closely as possible in line with 
her evident intention. Professor 
Coffin, of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Bay Ridge High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York, has made a definite 
effort to avoid the inclusion of new 
or extraneous matter. The original 
manuscript, however, has been sup- 
plemented by needed illustrative 
and practice material. 

Good personality and good speech 
being interdependent, in the au- 
thors’ minds, the book has been 
based upon that principle. “Speech, 
like dress, manners, and behavior, 
is an expression of personality, and 
the development of good speech is 
involved in the general process 
of personality development.” The 
book thus has a wider aim than 





merely that of technical vocal train- 
ing. Its purpose is to “help the sty- 
dent to express himself more ade- 
quately to the end of a better socia} 
adjustment.” 

The first third of the book fyr- 
nishes a background for orientation 
into the subject, and lays down 
fundamental concepts of social] 
usage of speech. The text then fol- 
lows with “First Steps in Voice 
Improvement,” for which clear di- 
agnosis of common difficulties, de- 
scription of remedial procedures, 
and adapted exercises are given. 
Pronunciation and correct produc- 
tion of speech sounds, based upon 
phonetic transcription and oral pro- 


duction, occupies what is probably 


the most valuable part of the book. 
This section is clear, simple, and 
complete and has exercises which 
add to the practicality of the text. 
Methods of gaining polish and 
smoothness in speech and oral read- 
ing complete the book. An index 
which is unusually complete and 
a selected bibliography for teachers 
add to the value of the book from 
the teacher’s standpoint. 
Arrangement and division of the 
material is so handled that adjust- 
ment to individual situations is 
made easy. The chapters may be 
used in any one of several orders 
and yet form a steady sequence of 
training. The simplicity, accuracy, 
viewpoint, adaptability, and prac- 
ticality of the book make it a most 
welcome production in the field of 
elementary speech texts. 


HuGcuH W. GILLIS 
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RopERT Morss LOVETT AND HELEN 
SaRD HUGHES. The History of the 
Novel in England. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston, 1932. 


Robert Morss Lovett, co-author 
of The History of the Novel in Eng- 
land, has a fund of friendly expecta- 
tion in his readers to draw on for 
his new book as a legacy from his 
earlier co-authorship in the well- 
known Moody and Lovett’s History 
of English Literature. The present 
history of the novel, covering a more 
limited field and consequently cov- 
ering it in more detail, has in gen- 
eral the same qualities of lucidity 
and pleasant ease of writing which 
helped to popularize the earlier 
book. 

The authors have divided their 
work into two parts, the first deal- 
ing with the novel from the time of 
Sidney up to the opening of the 
nineteenth century, the second with 
the novel from 1800 to 1932. The 
first part—including the giants of 
the middle eighteenth century— 
contains 160 pages; the second 
about 300 pages, of which nearly a 
hundred are given over to the 
twentieth century. The difference 
in amount of space allotted to past 
and present produces some curious 
results. In a history of the novel 
covering four centuries it is some- 
what surprising to find Arnold Ben- 
nett weighing equally, so far as 
number of pages is concerned, 
with Laurence Sterne, and H. G. 
Wells surpassing both Sterne and 
Jane Austen. What the book loses 
in proportion, however—and it does 
lose something—it gains through 
having space enough for mention 
and grouping and even for fairly 
full presentation of numbers of 
novelists now writing. The two 
closing chapters, “The Edwardians” 
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and “The Georgians,” will prove 
valuable guides to most readers. 

In a history of the growth of any 
literary form there are, of course, 
some two or three dozen names 
which cannot be omitted. Beneath 
these, the great, lie a confusing mass 
of lesser men, each of limited but 
real importance. It is among these 
lesser ones that the compiler of the 
history must chart his course with 
care, for their numbers are over- 
whelming unless some principle of 
selection be closely followed. The 
authors of the present volume ex- 
plain in their preface the principle 
by which they have been guided. 
.... We have undertaken to bring out 
the relation of the novel to the interests 
and attitudes of the successive ages, of 
which it has been the product. To 
this end we have not hesitated to in- 
troduce many minor novelists from 
the vast plane of fiction above which 
the major figures rise to distinction. 
If the selection of such minor writers 
seem arbitrary, our explanation is that 
we have tended to choose those who 
represent certain interests characteris- 
tic of the English reading public of the 
time. 


The basis of selection here is an 
understandable one, and to most 
readers the choices themselves will 
seem well justified. Some of the 
most interesting and enlightening 
sections in the book, as, for ex- 
ample, “The Novel of Purpose,” 
deal with no really important figure 
but bring together a group of the 
semi-important, united only by the 
common attitude of ail of them 
toward their time. 

The volume is attractive in ap- 
pearance, its print large and clear, 
and its illustrations, though not 
numerous, discriminatingly chosen. 


EpITH R. MIRRIELEES 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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2357. 


2358. 


2359. 


2360. 


2361. 


WuytTock, Norman R., “Achievement 
and Remediation of Entering Junior 
College Freshmen in Certain Funda- 
mental Processes Related to the 
Study of English,” Los Angeles, 1932, 
229 pages, 94 tables, bibliography 
of 88 titles. 

Unpublished dissertation for degree 
of Doctor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Based upon 
records of a freshman class of 170 stu- 
dents entering junior college in Septem- 
ber 1931. A study of the deficiencies in 
preparation in entering junior college 
freshmen in certain of the tool subjects 
to determine the extent of deficiency in 
the tool subjects among the group and 


the extent of relationship existing 
among the tool subjects, and between 
them and_ ~wvarious factors’ relating 


chiefly to high-school preparation, and 
to determine the results of a_ brief 
remedial program applied in reading, 
language study, and spelling. 


“Orientation 
Los 


WortHy, ELMer T., 
Courses in Junior Colleges,” 
Angeles, 1932. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. 


BIxLER, Epwarp C., Blue Ridge Col- 
lege Bulletin (December 1932), Vol. 
XX, No. 4, 8 pages. 

Contains annual reports of the presi- 
dent and treasurer of the college and 
of the treasurer of the Board of Trus- 
tees. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Junior College 
District Boundaries,” California 
Schools (January 1933), IV, 23-26. 

Lists elementary and high-school dis- 
tricts included in the limits of the 
seventeen junior college districts in the 
state. 


CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
Epucation, “A Study of Certain Fac- 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 
first 1,600 titles of this numbered se- 


quence. Assistance is requested from au- 
thors of publications which should be 
included. 


2362. 


2363. 


2364. 


2366. 


2367. 


2368. 
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tors Relating to Collegiate Educa. 
tional Facilities in California” (By). 
letin No. 4), Sacramento, California 
(December 15, 1932), 62 pages, 37 
tables, 11 figures. 

Includes considerable detailed data 
on distribution of junior college sty. 
dents by counties and related informa. 
tion. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION MAGAzineg, 
“Westmoorland College,” Christian 
Education Magazine (January 1933), 
XXIII, 6-10, 4 halftones. 

General description of the work and 
probable future development of the eol- 
lege. 

Co.LLece Dicest, “Enrollment of Col- 
lege Students,” College Digest (Jan- 
uary 1933), I, 3. 

Statistics for public and private jun- 
ior colleges in Texas for 1931-32. 
COLLEGE Dicest, “Fight — Spirit 
Aroused in Texas against Commit- 
tee Proposal,” College Digest (Janu- 
ary 1933), I, 8-11. 

Opposition to proposal of legislative 
committee to convert six state teachers’ 
colleges into junior colleges. 


. CoLLEGE Dicest, “Junior Colleges,” 


College Digest (January 1933), I, 
26-27. 

Reports plans for athletic organiza- 
tion among the Texas junior colleges. 


DeutTscH, Monroe E., “A Point of 
View Concerning the Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation,” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education 
(January 1933), VIII, 117-21. 

Includes discussion of the recommen- 
dations adverse to expansion of junior 
colleges into four-year colleges, and of 
vocational education on the junior col- 
lege level. 
Dopce, Homer L., “The Improvement 
of College Teaching,” Journal of 
Higher Education (December 1932), 
III, 481-86. 

Includes some discussion of teaching 
in the junior college and relation of the 
upper division to the lower division. 


Eaton, Epiru Sr. Joun, “The Junior 
College Movement in Texas,” Texas 
Outlook (February 1927), XI, 9-12. 
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2369. 


2370. 


2371. 


2372. 


2373. 


2374. 


Epson, Frank M. (Chairman), “Sum- 
mary Report of the Committee on 
Secondary School Problems,” Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals (1932), 
48 pages. 

Supplement to the Proceedings of the 
seventy-fifth Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociated Academic Principals of the 
State of New York, 1932. Suggests two 
problems for further study by state 
committees: (1) the cost and the prac- 
ticability of maintaining a 6-4-4 plan 
secondary school in a large city; (2) 
the advisability of establishing a cen- 
tral vocational school and a 6-4-4 plan 
secondary school in rural districts. 


EELLS, WALTER Crosspy, “Relative 
Merits of the 6-3-3-2 Plan of Or- 
ganization,” National Education As- 
sociation, Addresses and Proceed- 
ings, Vol. 70, pp. 516-18, Atlantic 
City and Washington, 1932. 

Abstract of address at the Washing- 
ton meeting. See No. 2167. 


ENGINEERING FOUNDATION, Engineer- 
ing: A Career—A Future, The Engi- 
neering Foundation, New York City, 
1932. 

An authoritative pamphlet telling 
young men about engineering, its op- 
portunities, its requirements, and its 
limitations. An engineering education 
has many uses besides aiding a man to 
earn a living as an engineer. This 
pamphlet suggests a few of them. Of 
special value to junior college counsel- 
lors. It will be revised as frequently 
as found desirable. Can be_ secured 
from the Foundation, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York City, at 15 cents a 
copy. 


FrisBie, R. L., AND HaGcGarp, W. W., 
“College Chemistry in High School,” 
School Review (January 1933), XLI, 
40-50, 3 tables, 2 figures. 

Report of experiment carried on for 
five years under auspices of the North 
Central Association in the Joliet Town- 
ship High School and Junior College. 


Hancock, J. LEonarD, Annual Reports 
of the Dean, Crane Junior College, 
1930-32, Crane Junior College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1932, 30 pages. 

Includes three annual reports for fall 
semesters of 1930, 1931, 1932. See this 
issue of the Journal, p. 332. 


HARBESON, JOHN W., “The Fall Con- 
ference of the Southern California 
Junior College Association,” Califor- 


2375. 


2376. 


2377. 


2378. 


2379. 
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nia Quarterly of Secondary Educa- 

tion (January 1933), VIII, 174-76. 
News report and statistics of growth 

of the member institutions since 1926. 


Hepnrick, E. R., “Desirable Co-opera- 
tion between Educationists and 
Mathematicians,” School and Society 
(December 17, 1932), XXXVI, 769-77. 


Among other recommendations af- 
fecting junior colleges, it urges “that 
there be an effort toward unifying the 
present discordant requirements for 
teaching in junior colleges and in lower 
divisions of colleges and universities.”’ 


Hume, SAMUEL J., AND Foster, LoIs 
M., Theater and School, Samuel 
French, New York, 1932, 417 pages. 

A useful handbook, especially adap- 
ted to the junior college level, on the 
art, craft, and pedagogy of the theater 
in relation to the school and college. 
The result of several years’ experience 
in the dramatic and educational world. 
For further notice see this issue of the 
Journal, p. 325. 


McGuire, Epwarp R. (editor), The 
Phi Sigma Nu (December 1932), 
Chicago, Illinois, Vol. II, No. 1, 20 
pages. 

Contains a variety of information re- 
garding the growth and status of this 
national junior college fraternity. 


MorGan, WALTER E., “An Appraisal 
of the Financial Recommendations 
Contained in the Carnegie Foun- 
dation Report on State Higher 
Education in California,” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education 
(January 1933), VIII, 131-38. 

Adverse criticism, supported by sta- 
tistical data. 


Procror, Mitton D., “Two-Year Ter- 
minal Curricula in the Coal Mining 
Industry,” New York, 1932, 262 
pages, 181 tables, bibliography of 
51 titles. 

Unpublished dissertation for the Doc- 
tor’s degree at New York University. A 
consideration of the problems involved 
in planning the expansion of the cur- 
riculum at Uniontown Junior College, 
Pennsylvania. The twofold purpose of 
the study was (1) to provide a factual 
basis for the inclusion in the program 
of this junior college of two-year ter- 
minal curricula in coal mining, the 
basic industry of the community, and 
to focus the attention of the authorities 
of the University of Pittsburgh and all 
others concerned on the whole question 
of the terminal function of a junior 








college; (2) to call the attention of 
other universities with departments of 
mining engineering to the need for two- 
year terminal curricula in the mining 
industry, and to summarize the opinions 
of men actually engaged in the industry 
on the content desirable for these cur- 
ricula. 

2380. STAFFELBACH, ELMER H., “Modesto 
Junior College Survey,” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education 
(January 1933), VIII, 221-22. 

Review of J. B. Sears’ Modesto Junior 
College Survey. 

2381. THompson, O. Scotrr, “The Union 
High School District and the 6-4-4 
Type of Organization,” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education 
(January 1933), VIII, 154-58. 

Based upon experience of the junior 
college at Compton, California. 


2382. TouTon, Frank C., “Research Proj- 
ects of the Secondary School Level 
Carried on in California Cities dur- 
ing 1931-32,” California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education (January 1933), 
VIII, 189-219. 

Includes reports of studies at Modesto, 
Pasadena, Sacramento, San Bernardino, 
and Ventura junior colleges. 

2383. Unirep States OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
“Statistics of Universities, Colleges, 
and Professional Schools, 1929-30” 
(Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, 
No. 20), Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion 1928-1930, Vol. II, chap. iv, 
Washington, 1932, 285 pages. 

Includes statistics on junior colleges, 
discussion of growth of junior colleges 
in ten years (2-3), and of the expendi- 
tures in junior colleges (215-17). 

2384. Zook, Georce F., “Relative Merits of 
the 6-4-4 Plan of Organization,” 
National Education Association, Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings, Atlantic 
City and Washington, Vol. 70, pp. 
516-18. 

Abstract of address at Washington 
meeting. See No. 2191. 





RIVERSIDE ADULT EDUCATION 


That Riverside Junior College is 
broadening its influence upon the 
community along both vocational 
and cultural lines is proved by 
many recent advances. A_ short 
time ago the director of the college, 
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with several other members of the 
various departments, visited the 
laboratories to inspect the equip- 
ment in order to determine how 
well the college could handle adult 
groups. This inspection was a pre- 
liminary step looking forward to 
the time when educational instity- 
tions will be for every member of 
the community rather than for sty- 
dents, as the public popularly con- 
ceives a student. Due to the present 
economic depression, the working 
day is almost sure to be shortened 
even more than it has been, thus 
giving the people more and more 
leisure time. This will place a new 
and great responsibility upon col- 
leges, particularly in smaller com- 
munities. Their task will be to edu- 
cate not only along vocational lines, 
but, it has been pointed out, partic- 
ularly for leisure. Riverside Junior 
College has already realized this 
responsibility and has thrown open 
its doors to cultural projects of par- 
ticular benefit to the community as 
a whole. Examples of these move- 
ments are the Riverside Community 
Opera Association, sponsored by 
the junior college, and the Riverside 
Little Symphony, organized for 
those interested in orchestral work. 
Both of these projects give pro- 
grams from time to time, at which 
the public is welcome.—The Arro- 
yo, Riverside Junior College. 





—Advertisement— 





POSITION WANTED—As manager of 
college club or supervisor of school 
residences and dining rooms. Cul- 
tured woman with training, experi- 
ence, ability, and personality. En- 
gaged now by one of New England’s 
well-known, fashionable schools. Age 
35. Address ABC, Box 3001, Stanford 
University, California. 
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BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING | 





PRACTICAL STUDY AIDS. 
By GILBert C. WRENN 


A manual of definite effectiveness in improving the |[% 
study methods of college students. Wrenn gives |f) 
pointed suggestions on how to study, budgeting time, jf 
taking notes, reviewing for examinations, and other 
factors influencing the learning process. 

15 cents each (discount on quanttty orders) 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL He 
Edited by W. M. Proctor and Nicwovas RICcIARDI AP | 


A carefully organized symposium, reporting the ex- jf 7 
perience of a selected group of junior high school jf) 
executives in solving the problems of organization [f= 
and administration peculiar to this educational oe |, 

$3.00 Wo 


THE LESSON ASSIGNMENT 


By Witxiram G. Carr and JOHN WAAGE 


An examination of the part played by the lesson a < 
assignment in the technic of teaching, with sugges- {f 
tions as to how it may be made of greater usefulness. [7 
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THE PERSONALITY INVENTORY | 
By Rospert G. BERNREUTER Es . 
- An instrument for the measurement of personality 4 
factors, determining degree of CTONerSO- sea 


version, self-sufficiency, dominance-submission, and ~ 
neurotic tendency. 25 tests, $1. 25% a 
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